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Y ou could do worse than reflect, as you return from 
Richmond or Blackheath, upon the beginnings of the 
game you have just enjoyed. Before Tom Brown 
started his schooldays, football was just football and a 
remarkably uninhibited game at that. 
however, you could not do: you could not carry the 
ball. 
1823, ‘picked up the ball and ran with it’ was guilty 
therefore of a quite spectacular foul—yet from it came 
the game which nowadays draws thousands to every 
Even the Midland 


Bank cannot stand aloof; for the cashier who, on 


stronghold of Rugby football. 


Saturday morning, attends with a fine urbanity to your 
needs may well, on Saturday afternoon,. be covered 
with mud and glory in a-valiant battle for points. 
Well, that’s banking. And Rugby football. 
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The young gentleman at Rugby School who, in 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT BY BETTER 
—NOT MORE LIGHT 


The GUILD CHURCH of ST. MARY WOOLNOTH 


The above illustration of the beautiful, historical, and dignified Guild 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth is an excellent example of church 
lighting at its best. The church was built by Wren’s pupil, Hawksmoor, 
and has just been restored and redecorated by Messrs, Seely & Paget 
in consultation with Lord Mottistone, while Mr. G. V. DOWNER 
was commissioned to advise on the new lighting and he also supplied 
the equipment to carry out his advice. 


This magnificent lighting is ideal for its purpose, being glareless, 
shadowless, and evenly distributed throughout the church; it is quiet, 
yet adequate, making it possible for Bibles and Prayer-books, even 
those with the smallest print, to be read with ease and comfort in any 
part of the church without the slightest eye-strain. 


The installation is typical of the G.V.D. SYSTEM in its economy, 
for the power consumption is only 7 kilowatts and there are only 17 
lamps, and they are extremely simple and easy to clean and maintain 
—anyone could obtain the same effect with 1000% more current and 
more fittings! 


The following are just a few of the well-known concerns who are 
users of the G.V.D. SYSTEM: The Coal Utilisation Council; The 
Parker Pen Co., Ltd.; The London Chamber of Commerce; Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd.; The Publishers’ Association; The English Speaking Union; 
Bovril Ltd.; Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd.; Reading University; The 
Administrative Staff College; Roedean School; Keith Prowse & Co., 
Ltd.; St. Charles’s Hospital; Paddington General Hospital; The Guild 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth; the famous Crypt of St. Martin-in- ~ 
the-Fields; ‘The Abbey National Building Society; Sotheby & Co.; 
The Commercial Bank of Australia, Ltd.; The Royal Bank of Scotland; 
The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd.; Andrew Weir & Co., Ltd.; The National 
Union of General & Municipal Workers; The Institution of Naval 
Architects; The National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; The Hillel Founda- 
ae and the Bank of England Printing Works, 


For-further particulars, please apply to:— 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, WC. 
Tel: MUSeum 1857 . 
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The Outlook for Christianity 


By the Rt. Rev. J. W. C. WAND 


HE end of the year inevitably makes us think of the 
end of time. If we are Christians the thought of the 
end of time leads us inevitably to the thought of 
judgement, the final discrimination when the char- 
acter of good and evil will be made finally clear and all will 
be judged as they are found on the side of the one or the 
other. 
In the meantime it is worth noticing how as year succeeds 
to year, we are helped towards this distinction. Time itself is 
a great revealer. The constant course of events makes a 
continuous judgement for us. Time, we are told, makes 
ancient good uncouth. It also shows us—to quote another 
poet—that there is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
would men observingly distil it out. Time acts as a kind of 
sieve which gradually separates between the evil and the good 
_ and enables us, if we are diligent in learning our lessons, 
ie *=to distinguish more and more clearly between the one and 
the other. 
_ Certainly, as we look back over the immediate past, it 
____would be possible to say that our generation is one in which 
this careful winnowing has gone on apace. I do not mean to 
= suggest that the distinction has always been between the 
morally good and the morally bad. But at any rate our 
ion has seen the arraying of different forces over 
against each other. It is not so possible to sit on the fence 
_ and to suspend judgement as it has been in some more 
e _ commonplace and less exciting eras. It is a matter of common 
ace observation that even in the secular sphere forces of one 
is {alg and another are more definitely arrayed against each 
$6 an ever clearer line of demarcation between two 
s of the world than we have ever known before. 
is manifestly true in the spheres of politics, economics, 


social culture, and as a consequence above all in the military 
sphere. We can see how this distinction is made all the 
clearer by the intense, even frantic, efforts of the forces on 
either side to consolidate themselves against the apparent 
opposition of the other. This effort at consolidation on either 
side has been the counterpart of the increasing clarity of 
demarcation. But the method on either side has been very 
different. 

Behind the Iron Curtain we have seen in recent months a 
recrudescence of the struggle for power which has had for its 
object the gathering of the reins of government within ever 
fewer hands. By this means it is obviously expected that the 
organisation of the forces on that side of the Curtain will 
be more efficient and‘ the more able to make or to resist attack. 
On our own side of the Curtain there is an almost equally 
frenzied attempt to prevent the forces of democracy from 
splitting up among themselves, It is naturally felt that unless 
the free peoples can hold together they will not be able to 
resist encroachments and may actually lose the freedom which 
is the very essence of their common being. ‘ Togetherness ’ 
is the aim of all the diplomatic efforts, and any apparent 
threat to that common mind creates a natural feeling of 
disturbance and dread. So whether on the one side it is the 
consolidation of authority or on the other the emphasis upon 
free association, the forces on either side of the Curtain are 
revealing themselves more and mofe clearly for what they 
are. 

This discrimination has shown itself with particular clarity 
in the recent sharp emphasis on adventure in the realms of 
nuclear fission and of exploration of outer space. It is true 
that the humorists can make fun of this adventure and say 
that the difference between the satellites devised on either 


mo, cannot be dismissed with a joke. There can be little doubt i 
ee that we are on the threshold of the greatest epoch. the world 
has ever known. The fact that serious scientists are now 
ae writing technical articles on the feasibility of a journey to the 
fe moon shows that we have left the region of children’s stories 
a and even the romantic world of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells 


for the land of practical endeavour. 
It may seem a disaster that this adventure should be 
pursued by two different halves of the-world in opposition to 
each other. But it is possible that this severe competition may 
Se be overruled by Providence for the more rapid advance of 
= human skill and knowledge. Just as war, in spite of all its 
~ horrors, undoubtedly advanced our conquest of the air, so 
this global. competition may advance our conquest of 
fe interstellar space. Always, however, there is the dread possi- 
bility that such advances as are made may be employed not 
. for the benefit but for the destruction of the human race. 
It is becoming more and more widely recognised that this 
issue will be decided ultimately by the moral attitude of 
human beings. Whether we enter upon a new epoch of un- 
imaginable interest and discovery or whether we merely 


hs 


destroy ourselves depends in the last resort upon our moral 


character. To this extent the discrimination now going on 
between the secular. forces of the world may merge into a 
plain judgement between ethical good and evil. 

The recognition of this fact leads us to the further recog- 
nition of a growing demarcation between religious and secular 


_ forces. Here again it is never easy to draw an entirely plain 


line of distinction. In recent years Christianity, for instance, 
has lost the allegiance of a number of nations that used to 
regard themselves as specifically Christian, But this defection 
has not been complete: if official religion of every kind has 


ae _ ~been disclaimed, a considerable population has retained its 


spiritual allegiance even through a period of persecution until 
‘7 the government has been compelled to accord it some measure 
sof :_recognition. It may be indeed that now, as always, a 
or period of opposition has served to winnow essential religion 
from the specious chaff of merely conventional piety. | 

; If this process has gone on behind the Iron Curtain it is 
- . also going on to a considerable extent on our own side 
‘ * of the barrier. Here, however, the change has not come about 


_. through undue pressure but through the lightening of 
a pressure. In the present climate of opinion respectability no 
aes longer enforces an observance of religion. Many as a conse- 
e se quence have abandoned a merely conventional observance. 
ae The result has not been entire loss but a sharper discrimina- 
a _ tion between a serious and a merely haphazard religion. 
eS 4 - Consequently many people are re-thinking their whole atti- 
aa tude towards spiritual ideals and the result is often illuminat- 
ae ing. In the United States, for instance, the Churches record a 
ie. greater accession of new ‘membership than at any time since 
ee. the Declaration of Independence. 


* Til-Equipped Parents | 
Dee But there are more subtle changes. A recent eee on 
. marriage and the family in one of the great countries of the 
Commonwealth points out that although a certain percentage 
of our domestic difficulties arises from material causes, such 
for instance as poor housing, in the last resort the emphasis 
in the relation between husband and wife or between parents 
and children is really on personal qualities. The somewhat 
‘surprising conclusion is reached that at least one-third of the 
present-day parents are mentally ill-equipped for the whole 
adventure of marriage. The corollary is drawn that difficulties 
_ of maladjustment can be slved only by psychological means, 
which for most people would inevitably imply religious means. 


es cannot wer: ier. one Bai, os cut Basen 


have dana gies toacll r in recent Pee in ne to prevent a : 


that institution from partial or total dissolution. 

It would be possible in the same way to show how the 
well-disposed people—whether in the ranks of science or of 
theology—are also closing their ranks to meet the threat 
of a materialistic view of the universe. It does not mean that 
all the theologians have become scientists or that all the 
scientists have become theologians. But at least the repre- 
sentatives of both recognise that each has a place in the sun __ 
and that they are trying to answer different questions. The — es 
scientists want to know how nature works, and in theirever 
more expert answer to this question they have established a 4-2 
new epoch of discovery and invention. Religion on the other 
hand answers the question ¥ why? ’ It believes that it knows 
why the universe was brought into being and why we are 
here living upon it. One hears much less therefore today about 
a conflict between religion and science. Where they come ea! 
in contact with each other it is with much more mutual 
SPY ‘and un than we oe seen for 
centuries. : Stes: Bae 


: rv : 5 
Reunion of Christendam a Ree 
It is notorious that in the interdenominational sphere this 4: <\aee 
process of mutual accommodation is being carried on with 
increasing acceleration! It has long been a reproach against 
religious people that they are so divided among themselves. . 
Today people are afraid that they are drawing together so 
rapidly that they may surrender vital principles. Certainly 
‘it is true that more progress has been made towards the 
reunion of Christendom during the last fifty years than in 
the previous five hundred. ‘The; recent conversations between 
Anglicans and Presbyterians are a particular instance of the — - pes 
general rule. It is not perhaps likely that there will be any. 7 Gene 
immediate result from these conversations. One cannot leap 
back over the centuries at one bound. But the fact that dis- = 
cussions have started with goodwill on either side serves to 
emphasise the fact that, as in secular democracy, so in the 
ecclesiastical sphere, well-disposed forces are drawing closer 
together and making their distinction from the outer world 
more and more clearly marked. 

The question inevitably arises whether this increasing 
clarity of demarcation will lead ultimately to renewed attack > 
or to some genuine effort at co-operation. If indeed the divid- 
ing line is seen to be one between what is‘altogether eviland 
what is altogether good then there can be no hope of co- = 
operation. But, as we said at the beginning, there is always 
the possibility that one may distil out something good even 
‘from apparent evil. What we need is to have our own sense 
quickened to what is good so that we may work more easily 
for a recognition of it by those who are at the moment our 
opponents, commending ourselves, as St. Paul says, to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. We who believe in 
God’s revelation of Himself and in His good purpose for the | ; 
world must work on through the New Year and every year in 
patience and hope, recognising that He is working His pur- 
pose out, and that by this continued process of judgement He 
is bringing to pass His intention for the world. ae ¥ 

Though our times may seem difficult, there is promise in 
this work of continuous judgement: even if we cannot “ 
claim any immediate and spectacular success. we may be sure 
that the advance of the forces of righteousness cannot 
for ever delayed. More and more clearly people will 
the difference between the way of life and the way of dea ae 
and they will surely learn to accept God’s guidance whic: b iss cae 
indeed the way of life.—General Overseas Service _ ‘ 
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By DAVID FLOYD 


OLAND was not the most cheerful of places to visit in 
the days before Christmas. Most Poles with whom I 
spoke seemed to share the general mood of depression 
and disillusionment.: My visit was on the whole a sad 
. experience. : 

In spite of twelve years of Communism, Christmas remains in 
Catholic Poland a: festival of national importance. Even in the 
darkest days of Mr. Bierut’s rule 
the atheistic government did not — 
dare to interfere with the people’s 
celebration of the birth of Christ. 

. This year, under Mr. Gomulka’s 
more enlightened rule, the authori- 
ties did their best to introduce 
the authentic Christmas spirit to 
the streets and shops. 

It was, I am afraid, a poor best. 
Not that the Poles expect to have 
the sort of super-commercial, 
bargain-sale atmosphere that now 
dominates Christmas in Britain. 
It is not their custom to indulge 
in the orgy of present-giving and 
card-sending that we have been 
trained to. But they like to be 
able, in the few days before 
Christmas, to buy the traditional 
foodstuffs—the geese, the turkeys, 
the nuts, a few oranges and some 
lemons. State ownership, and 
especially the state control of 
foreign trade, does not facilitate 
the satisfaction of such simple 
desires. Full of what were undoubtedly good intentions, the 
Minister of Foreign Trade this year made a large purchase of 
what were understood to be oranges from Libya. In the event 
they turned out to be the sort of rubbishy fruit normally sold to 
factories for pulping and turning into chutney. The Polish 
shopper, who seldom sees oranges of any kind, was thus expected 
to pay half a day’s wages for a pound of oranges most of which 

~ were green, many of which were the size of small potatoes, and 
some of which were lemons. 

_ But the Polish people are used to hardships, and I did not get 
the impression that it was life’s practical problems that accounted 
primarily for their mood of disillusionment, As a leading Polish 


* 


Market scene in Lodz 


Communist publicist said to me: if the people are disillusioned it 
is because they had illusions—born of the October revolt. 

What were the Polish illusions? The first was that the revolt 
of October 1956 and Mr. Gomulka’s assumption of power would 
whisk Poland out of the Eastern bloc and right away from her 
exclusive dependence on Russia. In reality all it achieved, and per- 
haps all it could achieve, was the removal of some of the grosser 
forms of Russian interference in 
Poland’s internal affairs. But it 
did not, and could not, alter 
Poland’s geographical position 
nor remove Russia’s armies from 
Eastern Germany. That seems 
obvious now, but it was not 
obvious in October 1956. 

The second illusion was that 
Poland could remain at once a 
one-party dictatorship and have 
a real measure of political and 
intellectual freedom. This issue 
has not been resolved, but the 
fact is that there is today appre- 
ciably less freedom in Poland 
than there was even before the 
October revolt. It is understand- 
ably hard for those who fought 
so well for freedom to see it being 
whittled away. 

The third illusion was that the 
Western Powers, and above all 
America, would immediately pour 
dollars into Poland in recognition 
of her efforts to wrestle free 
from the Russian grip. That the American aid turned out to be so 
much less than most Poles had allowed themselves to dream about 
is perhaps the main source of disillusionment. For Poland is very, 
very poor; her economy is completely run down, and neither East 
nor West seems eager to take on the job of restoring it. 

Thus the sources of depression and defeatism in Poland are 
numerous, and it seems like a rather bad joke to wish the Poles 
a happy and a prosperous new year. Perhaps the most that the 
many friends of Poland in this country—and, indeed, the many 
Poles who live here too—can wish the Polish people at home is 
that they should not in 1958 lose any more of the freedom they 
gained in 1956.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


The Dutch and Indonesia 


handed back Indonesia to the Indonesians, with the 
: exception of West Irian, known here was West New 

_ Guinea. At that time we trusted the Dutch, who solemnly 
___ promised to talk about West Irian one year after the transfer of 
___ sovereignty, and we believed that it would be speedily returned 
_ __ to us, in order to complete our independence and rebuild relations 
between the two countries on a new basis of equality and friend- 


* 


7 z : Vande years have now elapsed since the Dutch reluctantly 


ee ‘West Irian has always been as much an integral part of Indo- 
 nesia as the Isle of Wight is of Britain. We are not claiming 
_ additional territory, we are only claiming that which is rightfully 
ar . Indonesia, like many other modern countries, is multiracial 


DJOKO SUMARNO gives the Indonesian point of view 


and multilingual, and although we are fully aware that West Irians 
differ from the Sumatrans or the Javanese, nevertheless we form 
one nation by virtue of our long common history and close associa- 
tion, which incidentally was perpetuated by the Dutch themselves 
for 350 years. According to the Dutch the West Irians have no 
racial connection with us; but they have still less racial connec= 
tion with the Dutch. 

Another Dutch argument for continuing the colonisation of 
West Irian is that the people there do not show any sign of 
wanting to be free to join the Republic; but how can they express 
themselves when they are denied freedom to express their views? 
The Dutch have repeatedly refused, with the utmost arrogance, 
even to talk about the future of West Irian, and the Indonesian 


“y Bad ‘ack of F good pare at 

Side by side with this intransipehite we have had the mapmalous" 
situation where many Dutch firms and thousands of Dutch citizens 
have enjoyed a favoured position in ‘Indonesia. The people and | 


ae Government of Indonesia feel the time has now come—in view 
ea of Hoiland’s attitude—to put an end to the Dutch privileged 


positions in Indonesian commerce and economy. The Dutch 
nationals who have been asked to leave are those unemployed and 

_ those who can be replaced by Indonesians. 
Any sovereign country reserves the right to deport foreigners 
; it considers undesirable. My government has not asked the use-— 
is fully employed Dutch people to leave the country; the women 
and children who have left so far have done so of their own 
accord, and not because of any pressure from the Indonesian 
Government. Not one single Dutch national has been molested 
or ill-treated; therefore the Dutch allegations of inhuman be- 
haviour on our part are unfounded. Many of the Dutch nationals 
leaving Indonesia are Eurasians, who have had the choice to 
become Indonesians, but have preferred to retain their Dutch 
nationality; surely they should not now object to going to the 


What Price the Sterling Area? 


ce . J. R. SARGENT gives the third talk on the subject* 


HERE is no doubt that the recurrent sterling crises 
among which we live are bad for the nerves. I am not 
worried about the nerves of those who speculate in 
¥ sterling; their occupation requires them to have none. 
But I am disconcerted by the mood of diminished national self- 
confidence in which we seem to have begun the second post-war 

is decade. At a time when our national product has risen some 30 - 
: per cent. above its pre-war level, many people are evidently under 


our commitments and cutting our coat according to our cloth— 
sackcloth, to some eyes, suitable for squatting amid the ashes of 
our imperial wealth. I should be the last to claim that the per- 
formance of our economy cannot be improved; but at the same 
time I am convinced that in the first post-war decade it performed 
well enough to refute the view that we are economically weak. 


Why Any Disturbance Becomes a Crisis 

The widespread acoeptance of this pessimistic view can be. 
partly attributed to the fact that fluctuations in our balance of 
payments are magnified out of all proportion by our lack of 
international liquidity. Tits lack compels us to become concerned 
about fluctuations in our balance of payments which in former 
days could have been absorbed without a tremor by allowing our 
reserves of gold, dollars, and other currencies to rise and fall. 
Nowadays we can never avoid concern, because our international 
reserves are so small in relation to our liabilities that they can be 
threatened with exhaustion by a comparatively moderate and 
temporary deficit in the balance of payments or even (as in the 
recent crisis) by no deficit at all. Thus they can only inadequately 
perform the function for which they are primarily held, 
namely to insulate the internal economy from temporary disturb- 
ances to the balance of payments; and almost any disturbance 
becomes a Crisis. 

I am not suggesting that the hice of our post-war payments 
crises could altogether discount the charge of error and weakness 
in economic policy; but I am certain that it is the case, not so 
much that the crises have been bigger, but that they have seemed 
_ bigger—not so much that they have come more frequently, but 
‘that they have appeared to come more frequently—than before . 
- the war, simply because we have lacked the means to absorb and 
so to disregard them. 

In part, of course, the inadequacy of our international reserves 
_is a result of the war. Its effects were felt in the United Kingdom 
_ more in the form of debt than of destruciion, while at the same_ 


the i impression that we are poorer. There is gloomy talk of pruning - 
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apart from Holland—teee been eed in ga eiarded aes = 
Indonesians wish to trade freely and remain on good terms with ee 
the rest of the world. _ fed se 

Indonesia is accused by the Dutch of RP internal conten é iS: eee . 
tee 


_ towards sterling convertibility which culminated in the decision 


° 


_ insurance or the £20,000,000 of commissions on the Bales 


larger. If our situation is not really as Biss ke 
ept 


* Two Previous talks bavr. appeatnl mn THE LISTENER: by Mr. A. C. L. Day on ‘November 21, and by Mr. bpapsis Wood on November 28 — 


shall suggest. This is a very different matter. For one thing, I 


and being not able to govern itself. Much of this talk is wishful 
thinking on the part of the Dutch, but it should be stressed that 
Indonesia’s efforts to overcome the result of Dutch mismanage- 


‘ment in the past are the affairs of the Indonesians, and the Dutch 


should not criticise us for not achieving in eight years what they” 
have failed to achieve in 350 years, namely a balanced economy ~ 
amongst the many islands of Indonesia. 

I hope that Holland will display the same reasonable attitude 
towards our aspirations as Britain has shown towards her former 
colonies. We will hold out ‘the hand of friendship again towards 
the Dutch, provided they are willing to take the initiative to enter 
into negotiations with us by the settlement of part of our territory, 
West Irian.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


time the holdings of gold and dollars, out of which calls on those 
debts might be met, were run down. To this extent the greater — 
vulnerability of our balance of payments is one of the costs of 
the war. But at the same time it must be recognised that it has 
been increased by official policy, namely by the gradual move 


of February 1955 to support the sterling exchange rate in New 
York and elsewhere within a fraction of par. Step by step it has 
been made easier for all the world to turn its sterling into dollars. 
at will, until at the present time-it would make virtually no 
difference. if the Bank of England were willing to hand out 
officially at its front door the dollars that it freely exchanges at 
its back door. Perhaps this move towards convertibility has been 
somewhat less than a policy; but the fact that it has been es 


acquiesced in, at any rate, must mean that i it seems good to some 


people. 
One person who is content—broadly content, he says—with 
the present situation is Mr. John Wood. He takes his stand partly 
upon the apparently fabulous earnings of the City; never, it seems, ~ 
has so much been earned for so many by so few. I cannot chal- 
lenge his estimate of these earnings, but I-am doubtful of its 
relevance. What we need to know is not how much the City earns, 
but how much less it would earn if we were to retreat from the 
excessively vulnerable position that we are now in along the path — 
suggested by Mr. Day, or in some other way such as the one I — 


doubt whether the £40,000,000 that Mr. Wood says we earn from 
Exchange would be diminialesd: 


raeers of Sterling Balances 

However, I am much more sceptical of daclies part of Me” 
Wood’s argument, in which he holds that the official figures of 
our reserves and liabilities exaggerate the illiquidity of our inter- 
national position. We really cannot count in our reserves the gold 
and dollars held by other members of the Sterling Area, ‘unless _ 
Mr. Wood can teli us how we can lay our hands on them. And — 
if the part of the sterling balances which can be quickly cashed © . 
by the holders is as small as he suggests, it is difficult to under- 
stand why governments are so ready to act as if it were so much _ 


as it seems, why 
did we give ourselves such an exciting 


ember? We shou'd 
all have. to go on shooting at grouse. 
So I cannot share Mr. Wood’s contentment with the status gx0 


¥ 
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__ Because I believe that it has contributed to a dangerous illusion 

of national economic weakness, and may impede the growth of 
our economic strength by hampering investment, I am firmly 
with Mr. Day in pursuit of some better way of managing our 
international position. But I cannot agree with his prescription. 
He wants to do three things. The first is to reduce our overseas 
____ lending; and, since this means in, effect our lending to the Sterling 
| Area, to control the flow of capital thither. The second is to 
reduce the possibility of a run on the reserves by funding a pro- 
portion of the sterling balances, and even by repaying some of 
them outright in gold or dollars. The third is to guarantee the 
value of the remainder in terms of gold or dollars, in order to 
prevent their speculative withdrawal. 


Overseas Lending 

I find myself out of sympathy with Mr. Day’s proposal to 

reduce our overseas lending to the Sterling Area, because I share 

_Mr. Wood’s sense of obligation in this direction. Moreover it is 
often the case that to make a loan creates a market for the lender, 
who therefore gains not only the direct yield but also the indirect 
stimulus to exports. Nevertheless, without reducing its size, there 

- might be a case for controlling the flow of capital from this 

- country, if this would lead to its more economic disposition among 
and within the borrowing countries; but this is something which 
it is more within their power to achieve than ours. 

Mr. Day’s third proposal is essentially ancillary to his second; 
for the issue of a formal gold or dollar guarantee would be a 
feeble safeguard against the speculative withdrawal of balances 
unless some definite steps had first been taken to reduce our 
illiquidity. This Mr. Day intends to do by means of his second 
proposal, for the funding or repayment of some of these balances. 
Inevitably this would be expensive. Either to liquidate dollar 
securities, or, if funding were chosen, to pay the interest necessary 
to persuade the holders of sterling balances to forgo some of their 
present liquidity, would lower the net investment income that we 
get from abroad. If £1,000,000,000 or about one quarter of the 
present balances were funded, for example, it could hardly cost 

-us less than £20,000,000 a year, and in counting the cost we 
must be clear that funding by itself would not be enough to 
achieve Mr. Day’s purpose. It would not be enough to persuade 

~some of the present holders of sterling balances to hold longer- 
term stock instead. We would also have to prevent them from 
converting the proceeds into foreign currency, if they should 
liquidate their longer-term stock. We cannot be at all certain 
that the capital losses that they might have to endure if they did 
this on a substantial scale would in fact prevent them from doing 
it. Consequently we should not only have to fund sterling balances, 


but also extend to the Sterling Area the Exchange Control which’ 


prevents people converting the proceeds if they sell sterling 
securities before maturity. The compensation for this double 
under-cutting of their present rights that the Sterling Area holders 

of sterling balances would require by way of higher interest pay- 
ments might be extremely heavy. 


Inoculation against Speculative Fever 

Mr. Day thinks that we should pay this price in order to 
inoculate our economy against recurrent and debilitating bouts of 
speculative fever. I am entirely in favour of his aim, but cannot 
agree with his means. This is rooted in disagreement with his 
view that it is the members of the Sterling Area, rather than the 
. countries outside, that are the source of the greatest threat to the 
_ gold and dollar reserves. From the beginning of 1955 until the 
middle of the present year the countries that are not in either the 
_ Sterling or the Dollar Areas have sucked gold and dollars from 
us at an alarming rate, considerably exceeding the Sterling Area’s 

_ deficit with them on current and long-term capital account. 
_______ In other words these countries have run down their sterling 
___ balances by more than £150,000,000 in order to claim gold from 
__ the Sterling Area in excess of its deficit with them. Over the same 
period the countries of the Dollar Area were also running down 
. heir sterling balances by some £50,000,000, so that the reserves 
the benefit of this amount less than the substantial surplus 
the Dollar Area that was achieved by the Sterling Area as 
ole. (This surplus was earned, it should be noted, by the 


\ 
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“members of the Sterling Area outside the United Kingdom, 


which was itself in deficit with the Dollar Area.) In contrast with 
the rest of the world over this period, the balances of the members 
of the Sterling Area remainéd the same, and in the last six 
months of the period actually increased, partly as a result of 
their increasing surplus with the Dollar Area. 

It is possible, of course, that when the figures are available for 
the last six months of 1957, they will reveal a change in the 
pattern of the gold and dollar drain and confirm Mr. Day’s 
suspicion of the Sterling Area as the major source of it. We have 
all heard, for example, the rumours that the liquidation of Indian 
balances was a factor in the September crisis. But it was not the 
only factor that rumour told of; and I think we should await 
publication of the facts before we rush to the conclusion, in con- 
trast to what we are told by the figures that we already have, 
that it is the members of the Sterling club that are making off 
with its assets rather than the non-members. 

Mr. Day’s fears, however, are based more upon what he sees 
in his crystal ball than on what has actually happened. As far 
as the future is concerned, no one will be likely to deny that, as 
things now are, with sterling convertible de facto for all and 
sundry, there will continue to be periodic drains on the reserves. 
Many people would agree that the danger increases as more 
colonies become politically and financially independent. But in 
order to cope with this, I do not believe that it is necessary to 
dismantle the whole sterling system. I believe that it can be 
managed by developing an improved technique of agreed restraint 
among the Sterling Area countries in their drawings on the gold 
and dollar reserves, while at the same time limiting access to the 
reserves by countries outside the Sterling Area. 


A Discriminatory Club 

This latter step would involve ceasing to support the sterling 
exchange rate in free markets abroad within a fraction of~<par; 
that is, it would involve withdrawing the de facto guarantee of 
convertibility with negligible risk of loss. To make it more 
effective, it should be followed up by using all our bargaining 
power to reduce the proportion of settlements in the European 
Payments Union that have to be made in gold. By thus restricting 
the opportunities for non-members to claim gold or dollars from 
the reserves in exchange for their sterling, the Sterling Area would 
be resurrected as a discriminatory club, whose members enjoyed 
privileged access to the reserves but at the same time acknowledged 
an obligation towards the other members when exercising the 
right to draw on the common pool. This amounts to a return to 
a dual system of defence for the gold and dollar reserves. Against 
non-sterling countries they will be defended by denying them 
convertibility, while sterling countries will be expected to 
co-operate a good deal more closely than hitherto to ensure that 
their own collective demands on the reserves are kept within the 
safety limit at any one time. 

Mr. Day describes this policy as a non-starter. He doubts 
whether the sterling countries would ever act together voluntarily 
like good club members to hold in check their desire for dollars. 
They would certainly not be willing if at the same time non- 
members continued to enjoy unrestricted access to the reserves; 
hence the need to restrict it. But once non-members’ access is 
restricted, it may be worth something to belong to the club. 

However, I believe that there are more positive grounds than 
that for confidence in the willingness of Sterling Area members 
to exercise restraint in times of stress. In order to appreciate 
this, let us study what might otherwise happen in the event of a 
drain on the reserves, either from within or from without the 
Sterling Area. Under the present conception of economic policy, 
this would lead to deflationary measures in the United Kingdom 
with the major emphasis on high interest rates and restriction of 
credit. But it must not be thought that it is the United Kingdom 
alone that is bearing the burden of the drain. Indeed, my point 
is that the sterling countries will have particular cause to fear the 
consequences of this policy, and therefore to co-operate in pursuit 
of an alternative. 

They will have particular cause to fear it, first, because of their 
dependence upon the United Kingdom as a source of capital 

(continued on page 21) 
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ER Majesty the Queen’s Christmas message, broad- 
cast for the first time in television as well as in 
sound, has naturally been the subject of wide com- 


ment. Most people have felt it right that even in — 


the midst of that family happiness which is the feature of the 
holiday season she should strike a note of Christian serious- 
ness and warning. The world in which we live is one of 
remarkable material progress. In the West, since the end of 
the war, we have enjoyed a condition of full employment, of 
rising output, of higher monetary incomes, and of more 
leisure. Many inventions, such as that of atomic energy, of 


- improved radiotherapy, of jet-propelled machines, have held - 


out the promise of still greater wealth and longer lives. In 
the East nations that have acquired the independence which 


they long wanted have hastened to follow in the footsteps of | 
the West; they have sought the capital to build up new indus- 


tries, to increase their food supplies, and to raise their 
standards of living. They have recognised and are grappling 
A with the grave problems of building a new state. ts 

a -_ But at the same time we live—and perhaps we shall always 


-: fare. Each powerful nation has them, or is making them, or is 
Se trying to acquire them. Thus any foolishly handled inter- 
Tim national incident may set off a spark which can lead to uni- 


_--__versal destruction. Two differences in outlook therefore prevail 
 - as compared with before the war: the first is that we are no 
- longer obsessed by economic difficulties (though they still 
es exist); the second is that we are painfully aware that the sur- 


vival of civilisation depends upon the wisdom of our states- 
men. It is for these reasons that the younger generation is 
often resentful of its lot, though in many ways it has been 
born into an easier-and richer world than its grandfathers. 

How should we behave in face of the uncertainties of the 
future? The Queen said in her broadcast that ‘we need a 
special kind of courage’. She also pointed out that there are 
- two alternative ways of living our lives. It is possible to 
2, adopt a cynical attitude, to live for the day, and to try to 


mankind there has always been a loosening of moral values. 
Cynicism and self-pity are reflected in the writings of some 
younger modern authors. Equally, however, the dark ages 
have invariably produced their saints, and it is not necessary 
even to be a saint to have faith in the future, to exercise self- 
restraint, to set aside purely personal interests, and to hold 


purely egotistical. Indeed it is hard for us, looking into 1958, 


society as a whole, the barbarians will come again. © 


~The New Year — 


_ Supreme Soviet in Kiev, Mr. Khrushchev again accused the Nato 


that Soviet advances in science and technology had enabled the 


casts on the twin subjects of the Supreme Soviet session and the 
~ Nato communiqué was that ‘it is becoming more and more diffi- 


_ despite United States objections—had had to devote considerable — 
"attention to the Bulganin letters. And although the U.S. delegation 
had succeeded, ‘through very strong pressure’, in inducing ‘ an 


Ste live—under the shadowof the horrificweapons of modernwar- _ 


leadership ’, Moscow radio also gave a good deal of space to ~—— 
_the debate in the House of Commons, where—Soviet home 


~ment does not intend to seek truly friendly talks with the Soviet 


_ forget what may happen tomorrow. In all the dark ages of 


firmly to a religion or a code of moral values which is not. 


not to feel that unless we do behave with a sense of respon- — 
sibility not merely to ourselves and to our families but to 


» toe al 
t 


Foreign broadeasts at Christmas — 


IN HIS CHRISTMAS MESSAGE, subsequently broadcast in twenty- 
eight languages, the Pope called on all nations to reduce their 
armaments under an efficient system of inspection and control. — 
He contrasted the discord of the world today with the message of = 
Christmas, and the star of Bethlehem with the ‘signs in the skies’ 
today. Men, ‘as if blinded and hypnotised ’ by their own scientific =» 
achievements, were also ‘ tortured by a real anxiety’ about their == 
possible consequences : ; oie 
To those who are beginning to fear themselves and their world 
we point out once again the path to Bethlehem. ...Werenew © 
our appeal to the true friends of peace to put an end to any 
possible rivalry and eliminate any ground for distrust. . . . a 
In a nation-wide television and radio broadcast on Christmas — 
Eve, President Eisenhower said that the world could receive no 
better Christmas present than a sign of goodwill from Moscow  ~— 
which would provide by deeds clear evidence of Communist 
integrity and sincerity. Unfortunately, however, hitherto ‘ their 
words, their actions, have all failed to inspire confidence in free 
men’. The President went on to say: that the pursuit of a just 
peace had been the one basic purpose of the recent Nato Council — -@ 
meeting: 7 stg ary ? 
We are determined that there must be no war. We have never 
lost hope that the men in the Kremlin would themselves come to _ 
understand the need for peace. a 


On Christmas Eve, addressing a special session of the Ukrainian 


Powers of perpetuating the arms race and the cold war. He said SS 


Soviet Government to consider making a further reduction in the 
armed forces. The main theme in the very many Moscow broad- 


cult to reject the unanimous demand of the peoples for a cessation 
of the arms race’. Because of this demand, the Nato conference—_ 


agreement in principle to the stationing of United States rocket 
installations in Western Europe’, the results of the conference ' 
had ‘demonstrated a striking lack of confidence in American 


listeners were told—the British Government, ‘ which unquestion- 
ably submitted in Paris to an American dictate’, had brought 
down on its head ‘a veritable political tempest’. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s speech, which ‘ showed that the present British Govern- © 


Union’, had been continuously interrupted by ‘ expressions of 
indignation ’: The broadcast added: ‘ 
- The impassable abyss between the people’s peaceful aspirations 
- and the policy of war preparations followed by Britain’s current —__ 
politicians will become even wider. iis me soa 
The release of political prisoners in Cyprus a few days before 
Christmas was hailed by a number of Western commentators as 
a sign of goodwill on Britain’s part. It was also welcomed ina 
broadcast from Athens, which said that ‘ the ice has been broken a 
at last . . . by a civilised Governor in Cyprus’, whose broadcast 
on December 22 had made the Cypriots happy. The commentator __ 
urged Sir Hugh Foot to ‘complete his effort of honest under- 
standing and see that violence disappears everywhere’. In this : 
effort, his most faithful supporters would be Archbishop Makarios = 
and ‘the magnificent and chivalrous leader of Eoka, Dighenis’. __ 
A later Athens broadcast, however, said that Sir Hugh Foot’s 
gesture in releasing the prisoners was ‘only a half measure’, — 
which ‘could be hailed with satisfaction by the Cypriot people — 
only if it is a forerunner of a new, bolder, and more substantial 
change in British policy ’. . : x? 
From many parts of the free world, commentators gave warm 
praise to the Queen’s delivery over television and sound broad- — 
casting of her Christmas message. eee) 


E 
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The Queen’s Message to the Commonwealth 


Her Majesty’s first Christmas television broadeast 


APPY CHRISTMAS! ‘Twenty-five years ago my 

grandfather broadcast the first of these Christmas 

messages. Today is another landmark, because 

television has made it possible for many of you to 
see me in your homes on Christmas Day. My own family 
often gather round to watch television, as they are at this 
moment, and that is how I 
imagine you now. 

I very much hope that 
this new medium will make 
my Christmas message more 
personal and direct. It 
is inevitable that I should 
seem a rather remote figure © 
to many of you: a successor 
to the Kings and Queens of | 
history; someone whose face 
may be familiar in newspapers 
and films, but who never 
really touches your personal 
lives. But now at least for 
a few minutes I welcome 
you to the peace of my own 
home. 

That it is possible for some 
of you to see me today is just 
another example of the speed 
at which things are changing 
all round us. Because of these 
changes, I am not surprised 
that many people feel lost and 
unable to decide what to hold 
on to and what to discard, 
how to take advantage of the 
new life without losing the 
best of the old. 

But it is not the new 
inventions which are the 
difficulty. The trouble is 
caused by unthinking people, 
who carelessly throw away ageless ideals as if they were old 
and outworn machinery. They would have religion thrown 
aside; morality in personal and public life made meaningless; 
honesty counted as foolishness, and self-interest set up in 
place of self-restraint. 

At this critical moment in our history, we will certainly lose 
the trust and respect of the world if we just abandon those 
fundamental principles which guided the men and women 
who built the greatness of this country and Commonwealth. 
Today we need a special kind of courage, not the kind 
needed in battle, but a kind which makes.us stand up for 
everything that we know is right, everything that is true and 
honest. We need the kind of courage that can withstand the 
subtle corruption of the cynics, so that we can show the 
world that we are not afraid of the future. 

It has always been easy to hate and destroy. To build and 
to cherish is much more difficult. That is why we can take 
a pride in the new Commonwealth we are building. This 
year, Ghana and Malaya joined our brotherhood. Both these 


Her Majesty photographed in the long library at Sandringham after her 
television broadcast on Christmas Day 


countries are entirely self-governing; both achieved their new 
status amicably and peacefully. This advance is a wonderful 
tribute to the efforts of men of goodwill who have worked 
together as friends, and I welcome these two countries with 
all my heart. 

Last October, I opened the new Canadian Parliament, 
and, as you know, this was the 
first time that any Sovereign 
had done so in Ottawa. Once 
again, I was overwhelmed by 
the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
my Canadian people. 

Also during 1957 my hus- 
band and I paid visits to 
Portugal, France, Denmark, 
and the United States of 
America. In each case, the 
arrangements and formalities 
were managed with great skill, 
but no one could have 
managed the welcome we re- 
ceived from the people. In 
each country, I was welcomed 
as Head of the Common- 
wealth and as your represen- 
tative. These nations are our 
friends, largely because we 
have always tried to do our 
best to be honest and kindly, 
and because we have tried to 
stand up for what we believed 
to be right. 

In the old days, the 
monarch led his soldiers on 
: the battlefield, and his leader- 

‘ship at all times was close and 
personal. Today things are 
very different. I cannot lead 
you into battle; I do not give 
you laws or administer justice. 
But I can do something else: I can give you my heart and 
my devotion to these old islands and to all the peoples 
of our brotherhood of nations. 

I believe in our qualities and in our strength. I believe that 
together we can set an example to the world which will 
encourage upright people everywhere. 

I would like to read you a few lines from Pilgrim’s Progress, 
because I am sure we can say with Mr. Valiant-for-truth 
these words: 

Though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do 
not repent me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where 

I am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 

pilgrimage and my courage and skill to him that can get it. 

My marks and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me 

that I have fought his battles who now will be my rewarder. 


I hope that 1958 may bring you God’s blessing and all 
the things you long for. And so I wish you all, young and 
old, wherever you may be, all the fun and enjoyment and the 
peace of a very happy Christmas. 


VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 


discussed by J. L. STOLLERY of the Aeronautics Department of 


% _ Imperial College, London University, in ‘Science Review’ 
Bs (General Overseas Service). ‘ First (he said) is the attractiveness 


_ of true inter-city travel. The London to Paris journey is no quicker 
An by Viscount airliner now than it was in 1920 when the slower 
; machines could use airfields nearer the city centres. The second 
advantage is inherent safety of landing and taking off very slowly. 
£ This is particularly important in bad weather. Finally, vertical 
take-off avoids vast areas of land being devoted to airports which 
have such enormous development and maintenance costs. 

‘The types of vertical 
take-off aircraft can be 
divided broadly into two 
groups—one having a large 
horizontal propeller, usually 
called a rotor, to provide 
the lift (the helicopter is an 
example of this group); the 
second being conventional 
aircraft equipped with 
special engines for landing 
and take-off, for earn 
the jet lift (flying bedstead) 
aeroplane. Any aircraft em- 
ploying a large rotor is 
limited in forward speed to 
about 250 m.p.h. This 
means that such aircraft will 
be used on the shorter 
routes of 1400-400 miles, 
where they provide by 
far the quickest method of 
_ inter-city travel. Vertical 
4 take-off aircraft that do not 

rely on a larger rotor for 
lift will cater for the higher 
= speeds and longer ranges. 
;. “Why are helicopter speeds limited to around 250 miles per 


hour? As the rotor spins round, the blade velocity through the’ 


air changes, owing to the forward motion of the aircraft. The 
blade velocity is least as the blade retreats (the rotary velocity 
and aircraft forward velocity being in opposite directions). To 


a avoid stalling the retreating blade, the rotary velocity must be 
Be greater than the aircraft forward velocity. This implies that the 
, advancing blade moves, relative to air, at a speed of more than 


& twice the speed of the helicopter. Hence this advancing blade 
' exceeds 500 miles per hour. The air resistance increases abruptly 


= at such speeds (the so-called sound barrier) and the increase in 
B: ips power and fuel to drive the rotor round is SIPRODORREREELS sahes 
2 compared with the increase of performance. 

ee “Many air lines have investigated helicopter economics, and» 
aa B.E.A. found that a large forty-seater capable of speeds in excess 


of 150 miles per hour could compete with the conventional fixed- 
wing aircraft over distances of up to 300 miles. The Fairey 
. Rotodyne is the first British attempt to meet these requirements. 


mounted on top of the box fuselage is a four-blade ninety-foot 
ae diameter rotor with small pulse jets at the tips. The main pro- 
pulsion units are two wing mounted turbo-prop engines. For take- 
off, these engines feed compressed air to the rotor tip pulse jets 
and the aircraft operates as a helicopter. After take-off, when 


switched to drive the two forward-facing propellers. This leaves 
the rotor windmilling freely as on an autogiro, and in this con- 
dition the rotor supplies half the total lift; the rest comes from 
the small wing. For landing, the procedure is reversed, the main 
turbo-prop engines reverting to the role of air compressors, the 
rotor being driven and the machine landing vertically. In this 
“way the vertical flight property of the. helicopter is combined 


This composite machine has a conventional aircraft layout, but 


sufficient forward speed has been developed, the engine power is 


‘ WHAT ARE THE VIRTUES of vertical take-off? ’ This question was — 


The Fairey Rotodyne taking off 


still bears some faint memory of its past greatness. 


aes was once abe Brond Kingdom of Man and the. Isles *. “a ; 


‘Badgworthy ‘near Lynmouth.” 


with the economy of a conventional ete in cruising flight. 
‘For higher speeds the jet engines are used. For vertical take-~ g 
off and landing, the direction of thrust must be changed to 
vertical, whereas it is normally horizontal. This can either be done 
by tilting the whole aircraft, tilting or deflecting: the normal jet 
engines, or by carrying a special set of engines pointing vertically 
downwards which are used just for take-off and landing. “The — 
aircraft sitting on its tail” method is hardly practicable for cival- oe 
use and deflection of the normal propulsion engines can only 
provide a fraction of the required thrust. It seems then that the. 
set of special engines is the most likely solution. The British 
research plane, the Short S.C.1, is the first to apply this idea. _ 
Again, to be economic, the — see 4 
weight penalty of these . 
extra engines and the fuel ~ 4 
to run them must be offset = 
by a weight saving else-— 
where, This saving is pos- 
sible as vertical take-off 
machines can use smaller 
cruising engines and a 
lighter landing gear ’. 


KING ORRY 
‘On a visit to the Isle of 


Man’, said KATHLEEN 
‘Karur = ine. The North- = 
countryman’, ‘you are 


bound before long to come 
across the name King Orry. ~ 
Indeed, if you travel by sea 
you may find that the large 
modern steamer belonging 
to the Isle of Man Steam 
Packet Company in which 
you are making the journey 
bears the name King Orry. ee 
Later, when you are explor- ac! 
ing the island, you may i 


; 
come to a cross roads on the way to Ramsey with a handful of © 


houses sheltered in spring by gorse and in summer by fuchsia, = s— | 
which is likewise called King Orry, In a field right in the middle . 
of this cluster of houses is a group of tall standing stones roughly 
grouped in a circle which is called King Orry’s Grave. 

‘Who is this King Orry who has given his name toa modern oa 
ship and to a tiny village and has such an imposing memorial? ~ 
_ “He was the Viking chief Godred Crovan who more than 900 
years ago conquered Man and the Scottish Isles and took as 
his title King of Man and the Isles. In Man where he lived the 
name Godred became Orry and as King Orry he has always been 
known. It could not have been easy to rule a scattered, storm- 
swept kingdom much of which was inaccessible for the greater ; 
part of the year. But Orry arranged that about midsummer, when 
travel was easiest, representatives from the islands should come to 
a Tynwald in Man to transact the business of the Kingdom. EP] 

‘He met them on their arrival in Man near the port of 
Ramsey and then rode with them through the hills to the Tyn- 
wald. You can still trace the path they took, in places no wider 
than a sheep track. The whistle of the wind, ‘the bleat of a sheep -) 
or the cry of a curlew are the only sounds now, though once ne 8 
re-echoed to the trampling of horsemen-from Skye and Islay 
Lewis and Mull. Its name, Raad ny Ree, the Road of the ke 


‘After the death of King Orry his kingdom was soon broken 
up, but the Tynwald which he devised is the form of government 
still used in a modified form in Man. So it is only right-that the 
name of Orry should still be remembered in this small portion of — 


Several fata hase written to point out hat the “pean published on page ‘ioaaee 
on December 19 was the bridge over the Oare at Oare and not, as amis over the | . 
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‘The Values of Europe 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


-HAVE often in the course of my life lived outside Europe. 

I have lived in Russia, in Turkey, in Persia, and in the 

United States. However great may have been the interest 

and instruction which these countries provided, however 
lavish may have been the hospitality and the friendliness that 
their inhabitants showed me, I was often conscious of the aching 
tooth of homesickness. When I analysed that homesickness I 
realised that it was different from the accustomed yearning for 
one’s own family and friends, for one’s own rooms and books, 
or for the familiar outlook upon garden and woods. It was wider 
than this, arising from a sense of strangeness at being plunged into 
an alien civilisation and a constant desire to find myself back 
again behind the ancient parapets of Europe and in a cultural 
atmosphere which I understood and loved. So acute and so 
recurrent did this homesickness become that I was struck by the 


- fact that European associations assumed for me an importance 


which was really disproportionate. 


A Frenchman in Chicago 
At Chicago once, when attending some reception of a literary 


society, I was introduced to a young Frenchman who was over 


there studying at the university. I have met many young French- 
men in my life and have no reason to suppose that this particular 
specimen was in any way exceptional; yet I felt for him a sudden 
familiarity which my American friends failed to inspire. I am 
sure that the Americans who surrounded us were more charming, 
more gifted, more cultured than we were, but they lacked some- 
thing not possessed by that rather insignificant little spectacled 
student from Lille: they lacked the European tradition. Often, 
when I have returned from across the Atlantic or from the East 
or South have the lights of the Lizard or Finisterre or Ushant 
appeared to blink at me with a special welcome. If, after 
months spent in the New World or the East, I land at Cherbourg 
or Marseilles, the small white farms of Normandy or the olives 
of Provence seem to me as intimate and understandable as are 
the pavements of Piccadilly or the orchards of Kent. 

These are but incidental illustrations and might seem to 
indicate no more than that man is by nature a sedentary animal 
and that when he returns from his wanderings he welcomes the 
familiar with comfortable ease. Yet that is not exactly the point. 
The point is that when I am outside Europe, however congenial 
may be my surroundings, I feel more or less of an alien; and 
that when I return to Europe I feel immediately at home. Yet 
why when living for three years in Turkey and Persia, living in 
my own house with my own servants, surrounded by friends and 
interests, should I be unable to divest myself of the feeling of 
not-belonging? Why, after months living with esteemed and 
kindly friends in the United States, should I again and again be 
assailed by the thought that there is something missing? Why, 
when I land at Brindisi or Marseilles, which superficially are far 
more alien to me than Massachusetts or Illinois, should I feel 
that I have recovered my identity? It is because I have again 
found myself within a civilisation formed and conditioned by 
traditions that I understand and share. In other words, I have 
recovered my European values. 

Before I consider these values I should say something about the 
expression ‘Europe’. I sometimes feel that what I mean by 
‘ Europe "—by that special area of the earth’s surface which gives 


_ me the feeling of recognition and familiarity—is not identical 


with what is marked Europe on the maps. It has often seemed 


to me that the eastern fringes of my continent are not to an equal 
'_ extent the inheritors of our special values. I have never, for 
_ instance, regarded Russia, even when I visited it before the first 


world war, as a true inheritor of the European tradition, and I 
reed with those who used then to say that Asia began on the 
-oank of the Niemen. I have often felt that the, western 
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half of Germany was more European that its eastern marches 
and I have been tempted to credit the theory that a difference 
exists between those areas of Europe that experienced the long 
discipline of Roman occupation and those which lay beyond the 
frontier of the Roman Empire. 


Roman Colonialism 

_According to this theory one of the most disastrous battles in 
history was the catastrophe inflicted on Varus and his legions 
by the central tribes of Germany, a defeat that induced the aging 
Augustus to withdraw the Roman frontier from the Elbe to the 
Rhine. Even today one can detect a certain difference in the 
culture between those European tribes who for centuries enjoyed 
the benefits of Roman imperialism and those who remained beyond 
that mighty rampart of law and order in a comparatively savage 
state. 

On this assumption (and I am aware that it can well become an 
exaggerated assumption), the first formative influence that went 
to mould the values of Europe was Roman colonialism. The rule 
of the Romans was not tyrannical; their principle was, in the 
words of Virgil, “to spare the submissive but to crush the proud ’; 
they brought great practical benefits—such as cities, roads and 
commerce—to the conquered barbarians, but the greatest benefits 
that they accorded or imposed were peace, order, and the rule 
of law. During the centuries of their dominance they taught 
uncivilised tribes that order was preferable to anarchy, and that 
the individual could achieve more valuable opportunities for 
happiness and self-expression in a society subject to certain known 
rules than in one governed merely by the principles of might being 
right. 

This. lesson, although often forgotten, became endemic and 
therefore recurrent; in the turbulent centuries that followed the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions it engendered the principle that 
the rule of law was preferable to arbitrary despotism and as such 
it led, not merely to famous enactments such as Magna Carta, but 
to a habit—a habit of common thought regarding the proper 
relation between the community and the individual. Admittedly 
this theory or doctrine has since then been adopted by communities 
who never experienced a Roman conquest and in many instances 
has been applied by them with even greater logic, vigour, or 
consistency. Yet younger societies have received the doctrine so 
to speak second-hand and ready-made; they do not share our 
European memory of the long and bitter struggles through which 
the idea triumphed. The memory of such struggles has a value 
of its own. 


Dynantic Tradition 
One of the significant distinctions between the old European 
world on the one hand, and on the other the New World of the 


‘West and the mighty other world that is forming and creating 


itself between the Russian frontier and the China Seas, is the 
consciousness of tradition. In younger, and it may be more 
dynamic, societies, such words as ‘ tradition ’ and ‘ traditionalism ” 
are used as it were contemptuously: with us they are associated 
with the unconscious memory of many centuries of effort. The 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, the Italian, and the 
Spaniard, even if he be ignorant of the details of his history, is 
aware that it stretches back into the mists of a palaeolithic epoch, 
and has been marked by much failure, innumerable mistakes, 
constant struggle, occasional triumphs and many disasters. Other 
civilisations, such as the Indian and the Chinese, have behind 
them even an older tradition. Yet their traditions have proved 
comparatively static; ours has been constantly dynamic, The 
yariation in our ambition, impulses, prejudices and affections has 
given us a certain sense of relativity, a certain acceptance of the 


rea fact that ie conventions, and watchwords 
: prove irrelevant to the needs of the generations that follow. This _ 
_ has produced in us old Europeans the habit of inductive rather — 
than deductive reasoning and with it, not scepticism exactly, not 
exactly opportunism, but a mood of tolerance. One of the values 
of Europe, therefore, is that, unlike other societies, we are never. 
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absolutely positive that the other man is utterly wrong whereas 
we are utterly right. In this manner tradition with us has an 
elastic rather than a rigid effect: I call that a great value. 
Inheriting as we do the massive administrative. and legal 
orderliness of the Romans, we also, although more indirectly, 
inherit the Greek admiration for abstract ideas and their distrust 
of material success. I am not suggesting that the European business 
man is more inclined than is the American business man or the 
Australian business man to devote hours of rumination to the nature 
of the beautiful and the good. But I do suggest that among the 
many tributaries that have gone to swell the mighty river of 
European civilisation a clear spring of Attic water still trickles 
through the centuries and inclines us to doubt whether money is 
after all the most important thing on earth. The religious con- 


by precept. Our fight for freedom has not been concentrated into 


of a nacanestion! may Aa eaetodnhine: -until th 


‘such: attocious-—and to our m 


in Europe, were accompanied great spiritual vigo' Y 
lessness: These experiences, atrocious though they often eras have 


led today not merely to a wider tolerance but to a living con- SS, 


viction that man does not live by bread alone. Undeniably this 
conviction is shared and practised by other civilisations; but we in ‘ a 
Europe have acquired it through centuries of trial. and error and ee 
it is embedded as a warning in our memories. We have learnt that a 
fanaticism is always limiting and may become cruel. + 

I am not saying that the six great values that I have mentioned 
are not present in other societies. I am saying only that we 
acquired them by experience whereas others have acquired them > 


‘an episode. It has been gradual in space and time. Our faith in = 
law, our belief in tradition, our habit of tolerance, our empiricism, = = 
our distrust of material standards, have after centuries of trial == 
and error become natural to us. It is not that our faiths and ideas ~ + 
are better than those of other peoples; it is that they are more a 
mature. And, of all European values, the greatest is maturity. “om 

—General Overseas Service - 


What is the Right Attitude to Science? 


By KURT MENDELSSOHN t33ia eee 


T is rare for a scientific achievement to make such a deep 
impression on people’s minds as the successful launching of 
the Russian space satellites. But sputniks circling overhead 
tell us that Soviet technology. has arrived in dead earnest. 
Even if we discount their possible military significance, the 
satellites are a warning that, in the not too distant future, Russian 
science and technology may be able to piipteduce and undersell 


- the West. 


Science and technology, to which the West owes its high 
standard of living, have been taken so much for granted that our 


_ society feels it can well afford the second best place for them in 


the educational system. Now, with the prospect of Russian 
superiority in these fields, we may have to change our ways and 
think afresh. But before we can decide what to do, an assessment 
of the present position is required. An analysis of the attitude 
towards science within the power groups of our time provides a 
revealing picture. 

Let us take the Russians first. Their recent achievements—and 
these are most impressive, even if we discount the sputniks—are 


the result of an extremely consistent policy towards science that _ 


dates back for at least thirty years. In the late ’twenties, when 
the Soviet Union’s existence was still most precarious, they began 
a strong drive for scientific education and research, offering as 
incentives high salaries and—at that time even more important— 


_ preferential treatment in food and accommodation. Still better 


conditions were provided for foreign experts in key positions. 
These experts did not stay for long, and.by the time most of 
them were expelled (during the purges in the late ’thirties) they | 
had ceased to be useful. Their place was taken by the first 
scientific generation of Russians. As the scale of training and 
research facilities increased, more and more money had to be 
spent on science, and this at a time when Russia was passing 
through a series of economic crises. 

Today the Soviets are reaping the reward for their strength 
of mind twenty years ago. Then it must have been tempting to 


economise on the scientific programme in order to lessen the 


burden of mistakes in other fields. Or at least this is the way in 
which Western governments would react—and, in fact, have 
reacted. However, while a Western government in an economic 
crisis would feel morally justified in cutting down expenditure 
on education and research, this course was not open to Russia. 
It is a dogma of Soviet economics that prosperity is based on the 
progress of science and engineering, and to starve them would 


_ mean to prejudice the future of the country. The firm belief in 


the correctness of this thesis determines the whole Soviet attitude 
to science. 


the State has the pick of the best men in a large population. fue be 
. 
{ 


-is devoted and to which the public flock; and also by hooks. 


_ academic research at American universities. The system originated ‘ 


ag: well and many American scientists would prefer it to d 


To be a scientist or an engineer thus means to be capable of ~ : 
conferring greater benefit on the community than is possible in 
must other professions. The rewards both in social prestige and in 
salary are accordingly high. The Soviet Union is no equality state, — E 
and while in the West a good physicist will earn five to eight _ | 
times the unskilled wage, in Russia he will get twenty-five times a 
or -more. These tangible attractions, together with the public — ae 
recognition of his work, provide powerful incentives for the - . 
capable young Russian to go in for science, with the result that © 


The Russian man in the street who, in his lifetime, has witnessed - 6 
an amazing rise in the standard of living, is keenly interested in 
science, to the progress of which he attributes this advance in B 
prosperity. So technical achievements are considered of great a 
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common interest and this interest is sustained by excellent films, ‘ 
exhibitions, and lectures to which clearly much public money; | 
ae 
Altogether, the Russians feel that science is an exciting thing 
because it has such immediate bearing on their life. cr. 
But there is another consequence of the high regard in which ie " 
the Russians hold their scientists, and I think this is possibly the = 
most important one. Even at the highest level, science is handled ae 
by scientists and not by politicians or generals. All scientific 35 aaa 
research—and this also includes the military applications—is = 
administered by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, The Academy ro 
and its committees operate well over a hundred research institu- 
tions. Some of these reveal their functions by their names, while 
others are known only by code numbers. But whatever the nature = 
,of the research in these places may be, their work is determined _ oS 
and correlated by one central scientific agency—the “Acadeaiy <a 
which is an old institution and carries enormous prestige. eS 2. ar. 
The position in America is almost the exact opposite. ‘Congress "7 ale 
makes itself less responsible for scientific progress than the 
parliaments of most other countries; or, as an American scientist 
Putte; Congress has not made up its mind that science is a 
good thing’. Some years ago a National Science Foundation was 
established, but so far it has not made much headway. The 
huge sums that the United States spends annually on scientific — 
research are disbursed and administered by the armed services and 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. This even includes support 
for a great deal of the industrial research, and essentially all 
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in the war when research was expanding rapidly under thee 
auspices of the armed forces and it was then perpetuated in 
peacetime. On the whole, the arrangement seems to work remar 


and this state of 
d service rivalry. 
ranches of science, 


sroved by secr 

ale p s involving many differe 
as the satellite programme, suffer in | 
‘a ee ee ms ees. 
_ A Serious Drawback in the U.S.A. . 

___ A less obvious, but in its effects more serious, drawback is that 
_____ the administration of the scientific effort in America is not in the 
__ hands of scientists but largely in the hands of the non-scientific | 
Service chiefs. Not only does this often lead to wrong decisions 
___ but it also relegates the scientist to a subordinate social position 
ve which has been mercilessly exploited in recent political enquiries. 
“aa This inferior social status was shown up glaringly when politicians, 
=. ? just for the-sake of a headline, were allowed to abuse distinguished 
American scientists who had faithfully served their country in 

__. war and peace. The effects of these ‘ character assassinations ’ have 
‘Eg been disastrous, not only on the willingness of scientists to work 
e> )<sfor -the government but even more on scientific recruitment. 
oe It must be admitted that the low social status of the American 
___ College professor is not reserved for the scientist alone: it is shared 
by all walks of learning. America is a young nation which is 

_ removed by only a few generations from the pioneering days. 

___ Success is still gauged by the most obvious achievement, which is 
____ ‘money earned. And, on the basis of this measure, college professors 

are not very successful. Hence the American would not really 
trust them with important decisions. Probably, if the Americans . 


__would pay their scientists on the Soviet scale, or at the rate of 


their own business executives, they too would have the choice of 
_ the best brains in the country. Moreover, these scientists, being 
highly paid, would have the necessary social prestige to be eligible 
for the administration of science. q : 
__. The problems facing science and technology in Britain are again 
= different from those of America. There is not much wrong with 
7 the administration of science. It is handled by scientists to a higher 
level than in the States and excellent machinery exists both for 
_ the government to be advised and for the correlation of the 
_- scientific effort. Research is almost entirely under civilian control 
and in the universities it is supported by grants from Parliament 
and from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
_ The quality of our academic scientific education is second to none 
and, given the necessary money, the universities can produce all 
the highly qualified scientists who are needed. The position is less 
___ Satisfactory with regard to training in engineering, but here again 
__ upgrading and expansion can be achieved with suitable funds. 
_ Our failure to induce a. sufficient number of capable young 
; people to become scientists or engineers is due to a curiously - 
____‘ negative attitude towards science which exists in no other country. 
_. It arises from the strange division between science and the 
humanities that is unknown in the countries of Europe and in 
Russia, where little distinction is made between different branches 
of intellectual activity. A large section of our educated public has. 
an almost hostile—or, one might better say, defensive—feeling 
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against science. It is mainly this unrealistic, emotional pattern that 
__ discourages the entry into scientific professions and fosters that 
___ proud ignorance shown so frequently by our politicians when they 
ae: -- are confronted with scientific and technological issues. 
____ The well-educated man who informs you with a pleased little 
chuckle that he knows nothing whatever about science is a purely 
_ British institution. He is the product of a type of education which, 
a hundred years or so ago, turned with disgust from the industrial 
revolution to the ideals of the classical world. This type of educa- 
tion furnished the rapidly growing Victorian empire with excellent 
administrators who combined personal initiative with balanced 
judgement, The only trouble with this classical education is that 
was a trifle too successful. It assumed a monopoly position which 
excluded training outside the humanities, and it has been retained 
in a world that has changed profoundly. 
; _ Whether we like it or not, the technological age of the mid- 
twentieth century is our world. We have to face and solve its 
if we do not want to go down, Yesterday’s problems 
solved by the classics scholar. For those of today and 
, executives and administrators are needed who know 
science and can deal intelligently with it. They need not be 
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The basic concepts of physics are no more difficult than Latin » 


or Greek and can be quite as exhilarating. In our lifetime the 
dreams of centuries have come true. 
compasses the globe. Wings carry him through the air faster than 
the sound of his voice. He draws energy from the transmutation 


of the elements, and he is now reaching into outer space. These 


outward manifestations of mastery over the forces of nature are 


paralleled by a deepening in our understanding of this wonderful 


creation which is the physical universe. This is the frontier of 
human thought in our age, which is as exciting as the days when 
Columbus discovered the New World and Vasco da Gama sailed 
to India. Is it right that we should educate the majority of our 
children in a way which deprives them of a share in this 
adventure? F 


The English Schoolboy’s Dilemma 

As things stand at present, they have to make up their minds, 
when they are about fourteen, whether they want to go in for 
science or the humanities. Or, rather, the parents have to make 


up their minds for them because the children themselves are too © 


young to know what to take up. With an adult population who had 
virtually no science education, it is.only natural that they should 
tend to favour the humanities. But why has this choice to be 


made at this early age? After all, evolution shows that, as the | 


species becomes more and more advanced, adolescent apprentice- 
ship becomes longer and longer. One might almost say that our 
own effort at telescoping education is a biologically retrogressive 
step. Why is it pretty well impossible for the English schoolboy 
to change his mind after he is sixteen? The answer is, simply, 
that in order to keep our university courses short, all the prelimin- 
ary specialist training has to be given at school. Even so, the 
system turns out to be uneconomical. We not only lose those who 
went in for science and then could not make the grade at university 
entrance, but also those who, when mature, would like to do 
science but failed to go in for it at fourteen. 

I do not think the Russians are cleverer or more efficient but 
they do avoid early specialisation or pressure-cooking in education. 
They allow their young people a liberal education up to eighteen 
and follow this with five and a half years at the university, where 
we take three. For us it is again just a question of money: more 
money spent on education can buy time; time for a good general 
training in both arts and science, and that precious extra year or 
two at the university. If, in order to pay for defence, we make 
the coming generation specialise almost in infancy, we may be left 
with little worth defending.—Third Programme 


The Poem in the Pencil 


This pencil has a poem I could write. 

It lies asleep within the woody shade, 

A fountain that the forest leafs to light 
And thins to nothing but the wish I made 
To cast a shadow down the page. 


The pattern is disguised within a cage. 
I cannot bring its meaning to escape 
Although I tease it with a tender rage 
And fledge with love its naked shape. 

It will not lie down by my side. 


Because I call it out of pride, 

Its veins run dry within my hand 
And leave the narrow page too wide. 
—When will it let me understand 
My wish to share the words we hide? 


ANDREW JAMES 


Man’s spoken word en- — 
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Architect on the Campus 
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By THOMAS HOWARTH 


6 UT you can’t like that building ’, said an incredulous 
young American architect, as I stopped to photograph a 
row of white-painted shops of almost Regency elegance 
in Aspen, Colorado, ‘it has columns! ? Had I been 

observed photographing Herbert Bayer’s new health centre for 

tired business men, or the exquisite counterpoint of shade and 
shadow cast by Buckminster Fuller’s small geodesic dome of 
aluminium on the blue waters of 
the swimming pool in the 

Meadows nearby, no comment 

would have been forthcoming. 

‘It has columns! ’ This atti- 
tude of indifference to the past 
and to history in general I found 
common amongst students at 
the many schools of architecture 

I visited recently in the United 

States of America. It is evidence 

of the violent reaction against 

Beaux Arts classicism, a re- 

action against history and tradi- 

tion that swept through 

American schools of architecture 

in the nineteen-thirties and still 

goes deep into modern teaching. 
Traditional buildings of one 
kind or another dominate the 

American campus in much the 

same way as they do in Britain; 

Harvard’s compact urban site is 

overwhelmingly Georgian in 

style—although only two of its 
buildings survive from the eigh- 
teenth century—and Thomas 

Jefferson’s fine classical Roman 

project for Virginia University 

inevitably casts its influence 


over newer buildings, In 
many cases nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century eclecticism 


has submerged the former pat- 
tern, but the spaciousness of the 
average campus, its broad 
lawns, fine trees, and shady 
walks, softens the impact of 
buildings of conflicting style. 
The campus at Princeton is 


added to Princeton the age of Oxford and Cambridge ’. Nowadays 
not many American university presidents and boards of adminis- 
trators dare be so conservative! And a recent bulletin of Florida 
Southern College at Lakeland declares: ‘This booklet is the 
picture-story of the world’s most beautiful college campus, 
designed by the greatest architect of all time *. 

It is now over twenty years since the president of this Florida 
College, Dr. Spivey, commis- 
sioned. Frank Lloyd Wright to 
design the campus; it should be 
completed in 1960. The plan of 
the campus is open and in- 
formal. The buildings, white 
and compact and hugging the 
ground, are of concrete or of 
concrete blocks, All are linked 
by long covered walks. There is 
everywhere the element of sur- 
prise; of opening vistas and in- 


interplay of pierced canopies, of 
the discovery of shaded fountain 
pools, exquisite trees, plants, 
and flowers. Not all the build- 
ings are of a uniformly high 
standard. Occasionally the detail 
is coarse and the scale wrong; 
some are built by student labour 
and are already showing the 
signs of wear; but here, one 
feels, is the very essence of 
modern campus design. The 
administrators and the architect 
have recognised that the ex- 
ternal appearance of buildings 
as well as their internal layout, 
their relationship one ~ with 
another, the spaces between 
them, landscaping, 
colour, and furnishings are as 
significant in the cultural de- 
velopment of the student as up- 
to-date laboratory equipment 
and clean dormitories. ‘I have 
seen a new spirit and a new 
attitude in the student body and 
faculty’, said Dr. Spivey. ‘It 


timate enclosed ‘spaces; of the 


planting, 


particularly beautiful. One can 
stand in front of charming twin 
temples of Greek Ionic style 


Miami University, Florida: memorial classroom building ‘ Breezeway ’— 

an open-air room in which students can meet between classes (architects, 

Robert Law Weed and Marion Manley), In the background is the 
seven-storey administration building 


took a little time for the build- 
ings to make an impact . .-. 
[but] one [soon found] a new 


(built in 1893) and enjoy the 

play of sunlight over the serene south facade of Georgian Nassau 
Hall, the first permanent college building on the campus.. Nassau 
Hall was put up in 1754, damaged in the battle of Princeton, 
burnt in 1802, burnt again in 1855, and re-modelled thereafter— 
but it is still Georgian! A turn to the right; and, if one has an 
eye for composition, a step back, and framed in the Ionic portico 
of Whig Hall is the English Gothic west front of the University 
Chapel, built in 1928, and beyond, the tower of the magnificent 
Harvey S. Firestone library; magnificent in content, in layout, 
and in finish; it has 500 individual carrels, 1,800 reading places, 
and a capacity of 2,000,000 volumes. The library was built in 
1948, yet it is enveloped in an undistinguished architectural strait- 
jacket described by one historian as ‘Pueblo Gothic’. ‘ By the 
simple device of building our new buildings in the Tudor 
Gothic style’, said Woodrow Wilson in 1902, ‘ we seem to have 


\ 


stirring of minds all over the 
campus ’. Of course it can be argued that Wright had an open 


site, a free hand, and an enlightened, if impecunious, building ' 


committee. But on many campuses the ‘ new spirit’ is afoot. 

At Miami University the Students’ Union Building and the new 
halls of residence flank a large artificial lake. There is a delightful 
restaurant terrace that strides out over the water; the dramatic 


concrete-framed seven-storey administrative building with its out- 


riding escape stairs faces a long, low classroom block with a lily. 


pool and breezeway (an open-air room in which the students con- — 


gregate between classes); freedom, air, light, and spaciousness are — 
now taken for granted by the fortunate students who can enjoy — 


such an academic setting. : 
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his strongly personal interpretation of the 
Bauhaus philosophy, and nowhere is one 
likely to see more clearly the working out 
of this philosophy in planning and in build- 
ing than on the campus that is now taking 
shape. It is a place where Mies’ admirers 
can talk of ‘flowing space’, the ‘ pristine 
clarity ’ of his ‘ pure geometric forms ’, or— 
as one American has it—his ‘ absolutistic 
structural logic’; and where his critics can 
wander disconsolately among the rectilinear 
steel and glass buildings seeking those 
touches of humanity that attune architecture 
and the human spirit. 

Then again, where sensitive architects are 
to be found, extensions to older buildings in 
the modern manner can be wholly success- 
ful: for example, in Louis Kahn’s dignified 
addition to the heavy Romanesque building 
of Yale’s Faculty of Arts, or Henry 
Kamphoefner’s new design wing to the 
North Carolina State College at Raleigh. 

So one could go on. By no means all 
modern work is of such high quality, but I 
feel that the evolution from Collegiate 
Gothic to University Modern reflects a 
significant change in educational philosophy 
and in the architect’s training. In 1902, 
when Woodrow Wilson spoke at Princeton, there were only nine 
schools of architecture in the United States. All of them had 
teachers trained at the Paris Ecole Des Beaux Arts, and all 
modelled their curricula on the French system. History and 
theory of architectural design, the use of the orders of architec- 
ture, and the application of rules of proportion, were the corner- 
stones of the Beaux Arts system. In America this method per- 
sisted with relatively minor modifications into the nineteen- 
thirties, and by this time there were fifty-three schools of 
architecture in the country. 

Then within a decade the picture changed completely. The 
Bauhaus concept of a new international style of architecture, ‘a 
modern architectonic art . . . all-embracing in its scope’ (to quote 


Gropius), deriving inspiration not from the past, but from_modern- 


materials and techniques, evoked an enthusiastic response in 
America. Gropius was invited to Harvard as chairman of the 
Graduate School of Design in 1936, and was joined by his 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.: Kresge auditorium (left) and memorial 


chapel (architect, Eero Saarinen) 


~ 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida: 
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the approach to the administration building 
(architect, Frank Lloyd Wright) 


Bauhaus colleague Marcel Breuer. In 1938 Mies van der Rohe, 
who had succeeded Gropius at the Bauhaus, was appointed 
director of the School of Architecture at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. The late Moholy Nagy, Gyorgy Kepes, and 
Josef Albers followed shortly afterwards. 

The influence of these men was profound, and gave impetus to 
the work of those American educationists who had been trying to 
reform the Beaux Arts system. Now design problems are much 
more practical and realistic (as they are in England); but draughts- 
manship and presentation are no longer major considerations; 
history is often treated as of academic interest only, with the 
informal seminar preferred to the traditional formal lecture; and 
one frequently comes across the open jury system where a student 
can defend his work verbally—and often feels he has to! 

One of the most far-reaching changes that followed the dis- 
semination of Bauhaus philosophy in America, however, was the 
substitution of ‘ Basic Design’ for the old Beaux Arts ‘ Theory 
of Architecture’. This new subject, 
developed by the late Moholy Nagy 
and the acutely sensitive teacher Gyorgy 
Kepes, is now popular everywhere. In 
such a course the emphasis is placed 
upon the manipulative ‘ doing’ aspect 
of aesthetic training, upon the extension 
of visual and tactile experience in the 
studio workshop, rather than upon aca- 
demic disciplines and intellectual exer- 
cises. In every school of architecture I 
visited, I found freshmen and sopho- 
mores bending and welding wire, model- 
ling clay, carving wood, changing the 
properties of materials, adventuring 
with colour, light, and shadow, and 
evolving fascinating shapes from paper 
and plastics. But often this study is 
quite unrelated to other subjects— 
architectural design and history, for 
example—and so, to my mind, it loses 
much of its significance. 

Basic design is practised on a more 
modest scale in Britain, too, but the 
American student sees many of his 
experimental shapes assuming more 
permanent form in the hands of the 
leaders of the profession. The elegant 
segmental dome of paper poised on 
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> _ metry of the hyperbolic parab 
balsa wood, is developed by Ed: 


seven feet, and is transformed int 


tecture. One wonders if the industrialist and manufacturer are 


_ struction as we know it is rarely taught, and full working drawings 
_of a design are the exception rather than the rule. Structural 


i _ allocation of about £3,000 for visiting architects: the annual allow- 


t talano into a. eae f 
inches thick, leaping eighty- 
house. At "M. 1.T. graduate 
research teams have designed a house built entirely of plastics, — 
and are now attempting to solve the difficult problems of structure, 
insulation, and heat storage in a solar house—that is, a house © 
warmed entirely by the sun’s heat. So from elementary basic 
design, right through to graduate research and beyond, the 
American architect is expected to explore the unusual, the un- 
orthodox, the original, with little, if any, reference to tradition. — 
This adventurous spirit is surely to be applauded even though at of Daplish students to see a site in Nos Africa, aia a ren 
times novelty and originality rather“ than fine gcse seem example of the drive and initiative of the American edu 
to be the eeraary LS we a To provide | = is aaa a get in =e arm’, we: 


skin roof of wood two and a 


Research,Financed by Industry 

Advanced research of the kind I have mentioned is done sully 
with financial assistance from industry, or by special grants from 
an institution or a foundation. To the best of my knowledge such 
ambitious work is never undertaken in British schools of archi- 


importantly, giving personals tuition ‘at t the scien he or in 
the workshop. Such stimulating people as Buckminster Fuller, the 
veteran engineer of geodesic dome fame, Ralph Rapson, one of 
America’s brightest young architects, and Charles Eames, inter- 
nationally famous designer, and many others, willingly set aside — 
some of their time for work of this nature. The students benefit - 
‘considerably by such intimate personal contacts; although a course © 
may be disrupted and time wasted, and sometimes the ‘great _ 
_ man’ proves to be a very indifferent teacher, But the risk i is well a 
worth taking. : 


aware of the tremendous potential that lies in our brighter gradu- 
-ates and teaching staff, or, for that matter, whether we in. the 

schools have done all we should to. encourage such: non-academic 
but no less important research. © 


The practising architect in Rig expects a student to make a Tknow-that one favourably Se English school of arcdieees = Uy 
thorough study of building construction from the traditional tyre has gone some way towards this already, but such a plan — 


method of laying bricks to the preparation of numerous and often 4, 
highly technical sheets of working drawings—the ‘blue prints’ eee oa so throughout the ape = eh bo draw, ee 


from which a building is made. But in America elementary con- 


Keep abreast of modern ‘developments at hoine: ‘and abroad—_ : te 
especially developments in the structural field. I do not believe - a 
that our Rapsons, Fullers, and Eameses would be less generous 
than our American friends in setting aside some of their valuable _ 
time for such important work. Surely we have not seriously 

explored the potentialities ‘of an ambitious exchange | progres 
in European teachers and architects, 2 


theory, the use of materials, lighting, acoustics, and the mechanical 
- equipment of buildings are expertly dealt with, but many teachers 
consider it a waste of time to prepare sheet after sheet of drawings 
which inevitably involve much repetition and laborious dimen- — 
sioning: instead, they prefer the student to draw only the impor- — ¥ 
tant details of a building. It is claimed, also, that office practice © ie. 3 ; pa 
differs so widely in the U.S.A. that a student would have to— S Gontinntee Educational Process _ ie s§ 
unlearn much that he had learnt if any method of preparing But the Educational process is a continuing one. In America the ¥t 
working drawings were taught at school. Bauhaus leaders have been absorbed into the collegiate pattern, Gg 
Thus the onus for practical training is placed squarely on the and their philosophy has been largely assimilated by a new genera 
shoulders of the profession, and a practising architect seems to tion of architects and educationists, who, when they need sources 
accept this with better grace, though no less reluctance, than his of inspiration outside their own country, now turn to Japan 
British counterpart. Remembering his own formative years at Scandinavia, and Italy. A new feeling of lightness, freedom, 
college, he urges the schools to concentrate upon the things they elegance is evident in the work of such men as Paul Rudolf, Crai 
can do best and that cannot be taught in the office, most important Ellwood, and Mark Hampton, a feeling that owes as much t 
of all, ‘ design ’. ‘ Design ’ is assumed naturally to comprehend an _ these countries as to the Bauhaus, but which, I believe, is essen- 
understanding of structural principles, rather than an ability to tially American. Here, indeed, we may have the beginnings of that 
produce slick drawings; an appreciation of practical requirements, Synthesis from which could spring a new stream of cha 
and the ability to find, correlate, and use up-to-date technical in- American architecture. (Rudolf has just been ‘appointed 
formation in many fields. The graduate in greatest demand is the Of the Department of Architecture at Yale University.) 
man of ideas, the imaginative, creative individual who, thoroughly It is widely acknowledged, too, that some good things 1 wert 
trained in a method of working, is adaptable and can express in the revolution against the Beaux Arts system; not lea 
himself lucidly by drawing and by word of mouth .. : composition, these, respect for tradition and craftsmanship—even the 
rhetoric, logic, and public speaking, incidentally, are often included -manship of the draughting-room. Now, in the hands of ow 
in the architect’s curriculum. - ing teachers of history and aesthetics such as Bannister, Bu 
This is in sharp contrast to the trend over here whee more Brown, Meeks, and Scully, many students are discovering that 
and more emphasis is being placed on the practical elements in Principles of good design do not change with time and place, an ioe 
a student’s course, often to the detriment of his general education | that even some buildings with columns ‘may merit “their est 
and cultural development. It seems to me that we and the Ameri- quite as much as the geodesic domes and hyperbolic paraboloi 
_cans.may be moving towards a position in which greater oppor- of a new and seeing age —T. hird P rogramme ae ia ee 
tunity for specialisation according to aptitude will be offered to —— StS 
students, not all of whom necessarily will graduate as ‘ architects ’ ny publi a ae : x Baca " Nace 
10) recen Ca ons: a : re : i 
pe ine Mg pat abet aes é oF Among re Doctrinal Development, by Owen Chadwick (Cambri¢ 
ita Uragiee a Societies a, 3 Saeed Sie di by Madeline 


Visiting Architects Welcomed 

I knew, of course, before I went to America that foreign critics os 
and lecturers were welcomed on the campus, but I did not realise 
the extent to which this practice had been developed in schools of 
architecture. For instance, one quite small schoo] makes an-annual 


(onload ‘40s.); and Chu 


ance e for the same purpose at a major British school I know well is Waged and the | ance: they Sc 


iit ees a = a ee sialy | Bay. FRANK 


PEE OS Bed great novel is a tale to the ae a parable 
to the wise, and a direct revelation of reality to the 
eae * man who has made it a part of his being’: so Middleton 
4 ~~ SA Murry, in a piece called ‘The Breakup of the Novel’ 
She ‘which was published in 1924, the year of A Passage to India. 
aa A story, a parable, and at the same time an intuited truth, an 
eg _ image: eanng, less, it appeared, was only a bundle of frag- 
Sas nents. 
Whether or not A Passage to India provides ‘ a direct. revela- 
tion of reality’, it certainly tells a story, and it also speaks, as it 
were in parable, for tolerance and liberalism. Indeed it does 
these things so well that it is admired by. people who regard talk 


-as Roger Fry regretted, Mr. Forster’s mystical tendencies. I 
cee - think such readers are unlucky—I mean in their art rather than 
Xs their Teligion—because, like Mr. Forster’ s character Fielding, 
they have the experience but miss the meaning. They miss a 
__ designedly inexplicable wholeness. Having, perhaps, every other 
gift, they want love—which, for Mr. Forster, can mean the power 
to read a bogk properly: ‘ Our comprehension of the fine arts ’, 
he says, ‘is, or should be, of the nature of a mystic union. But, 
as. in mysticism, we enter an unusual state, and we can only enter 
it through love’. Love is the only mediator of meaning, because 
it confers and apprehends unity. The author in the act of com- 
position is, according to Mr. Forster, i in a condition of love. 
____ And clearly he had no difficulty in understanding the Rajah who 
said to him, ‘ Love is the only power that can keep thought out’. 
| For ‘ thought’ here means that which analyses in this connection, 
RN douses reality in sae and misses the meaning, 


: P ‘The One Orderly Product’ 


ea To translate this into convertible critical currency, Mr. Forster 
wa. is:a kind of Symbolist. He declares for the autonomy of the work 
of art; for co-essence of form and meaning; for art as “ organic 
ees and free from dead matter’; for music as a criterion of formal 
purity; for the work’s essential anonymity. Like all art, he thinks, 


_ the novel must fuse differentiation into unity, in order to provide 
meaning we can experience; art is “the one orderly product 
that our muddling race has produced *, the only unity and there 
- fore the only meaning. This is Symbolist. But there are interest- 


Per ing qualifications to be made; they bear on the question of differ- 

me entiation, of stresses within the unity—a question that would have 

interested the Cambridge Hegelians of Mr. Forster’s youth, when 

Bs - the enemy, Bertrand Russell, was at their gates, brandishing what 
the Rajah called ‘ thought ’. 

a = i Che first. qualification arises from Ne Forster’s celebrated 


7 ae ‘insistence on the point that the novel tells a story—a low, atavistic 
thing. to be doing if you claim the power to make direct revela- 
tions: of reality. In the novel, the matter which seeks pure form 
is itself impure. This sounds like the old Symbolist envy of 
_ music; but we soon learn that Mr. Forster really values this 
_ impurity. He dislikes novels of the sort H. G. Wells attributed 
to James: ‘On the altar, very reverently | placed, intensely 
Kd “there, is a dead kitten, an eggshell, a piece of string’. He 
agrees. with Wells that ‘ ‘life should be given the preference, and 
must not be whittled or distended for a pattern’s sake ’. If ‘ life’ 
in this sense is pattern-resisting, impure, nevertheless our direct 
~ revelation of reality, pure as it is, must somehow ‘include it. One 
thinks of Valéry, who said that no poem could be pure poetry 
and still be a poem. Unity implies the inclusion of impurity. 
_ The second qualification again brings the French Symbolist to 
d. ‘ Organic unity ’—art’s kind of unity—has to be produced 
by a process coarsely characterised by Mr. Forster himself as 
‘faking ”. “All a writer’s faculties ’, he says, ‘including the valu- 
able faculty of faking, do conspire ’ together . . . for the creative 


2) tn 


ct i See aa oe power he so greatly admired in Virginia 


_of ‘direct revelations of reality’ as empty nonsense, and regret, _ 


* 


re: = 


Woolf. From the author’s point of view the. organism can ook 
rather like a machine—a machine, as Valéry said, for producing 


poetic states. Eventually the author withdraws and lets the work 
lead its own anonymous life; but he must not do so too soon. 


‘The burden of Mr. Forster’s criticism: of Gide is that one can 


withdraw too soon, ‘introducing mysticism at the wrong stage of 
the affair ’. Later, the author may stand back and see what he has 


_ said; but first he must do his faking intelligently. Faking is what 


Valéry did in his inultitudinous drafts; it is what makes the work 
of art different from oracular raving. ‘How shameful to write 


without a conception of the work’s structure, caring little for why 


and still less for how! Rougir d’étre la Pythie!’ Organic and free 
of dead matter this direct revelation may be; but it contains 
impurity, and intelligence helped to make it. It is faked. 


Faked Idea— 


In this sense of the word, a novel not only fakes human relation- 
ships but also, working against muddle and chance, fakes an idea 
of order without which those relationships could have no signifi- 
cance, The fraud committed is, in fact, a general benefaction of 
significance. Nowadays, so far as I know, nobody attempts faking 
on anything like Mr. Forster’s scale, and to this difference between 


-then and now I will return. But Grst I must have some sort of a 


shot at the task of illustrating how, in A Passage to India, where 
it is almost inconceivably elaborate, the faking is done. The events 
it describes include the coming of Krishna, which makes the world 
whole by love; and the novel’s own analogous ola is achieved 
by faking. 

One can start at the opening chapter, indeed the opening sen- 
tence. ‘ Except for the Marabar Caves—and they are twenty miles 
off—the city of Chandrapore presents nothing extraordinary ’. 
Easy, colloquial, if with a touch of the guide-book, the words set 


a scene. But they will reach out and shape the organic whole. 


Or, to put it another way, they lie there, lacking all rhetorical 
emphasis, waiting for the relations which will give them signifi- 
cance to the eye of ‘love’. But they are prepared for these 
relations. The order of principal “and subordinate clauses, for in- 
stance, is inverted, so that the exception may be mentioned first 
—‘except for the Marabar Caves’. The excepted is what must 
be included if there is to be meaning; first things first. First, then, 
the extraordinary which governs and limits significance; then, 
secondly, we may consider the city. It keeps the caves at a dis- 


tance; it is free of mystery till nightfall, when the caves close in 


to question its fragile appearance of order—an appearance that 
depends upon a social conspiracy to ignore the extraordinary. 
Henceforth, in this novel, the word ‘ extraordinary ’ is never used 
without reference to the opening sentence. It belongs to the caves. 
The last words of the first chapter speak once more of ‘the 
extraordinary caves’. Miss Quested’s behaviour in relation to the 
caves is ‘ extraordinary *. 


—Brilliantly Devised 

It is a characteristically brilliant device; the word occurs so 
naturally in conversation that its faked significance cannot disturb 
the story. The characters say ‘extraordinary’ but the novelist 
means ‘ extra-ordinary’. In a sense, Fielding can measure the 
extraordinariness of Marabar by the Mediterranean, the norm of 
his civilisation. But nobody can actually say in what this extra- 
ordinariness consists. ‘ Nothing, nothing attaches to them, and 
their reputation—for they have one—does not depend upon human 
speech. It is as if the surrounding Plain or the passing birds have 
taken upon themselves to exclaim “ extraordinary ”, and the word 
has taken root in the air, and been inhaled by mankind ’, Perhaps 
Professor Godbole can explain in what they are extraordinary; 
Miss Quested asks him at Fielding’s tea-party: 


ey NO. not ae : 
Ag a *Do describe them, Protetsic 
* *Tt will be a great honour ’. 
expression of tension came over ace, Taking the cigarette 
box, she offered to him and Aziz, and lit up herself. After an — 
impressive pause he said: ‘There is an entrance in the rock © 
_ which you enter, and through the entrance is the cave’, 
“ Something like the caves at Elephanta? ’ 
‘Oh no, not at all; at Elephanta there are sculptures of Siva 
and Parvati, There are no sculptures at Marabar ’. 
‘They are immensely holy, no doubt’, 
the narrative, 
‘Oh no, oh no’ 


RHE Marabar Caves. Perhaps that is our empty brag’. 

at “No, I should not quite say that’. ~ 

a ‘Describe them to this lady, then ’, : . 

cr: “It will be a great pleasure’. He forwent the pleasure ea 

i We find out why he had to. The caves are the exception that 
MS: _ menaces the city, the city of gardens and geometrical roads made 
by the English, the Indian city of unholy muddle. And sometimes 
: it is possible to exclude them, to ignore them like the distance 
beyond distance in the sky, because, like God in the song of the 
i beautiful ecstatic girl, they are without attributes. 


Pom o-The Roar of the Marabar Echo 
_ Ina sense, they are God without attributes; Pues His absence 
implies his presence. Therefore, says the. Professor, we are 


- entitled to repeat to Krishna, ‘ Come, come, come ”. Without them 


there is no whole by which we may understand the parts. Fielding 

rejects them, and will never understand; he believes in ‘ thought’. 

Mrs. Moore accepts them, seeing a whole, but one in which love © 

is absent; all distinctions obliterated not by meaning but by mean- _ 

ss inglessness, the roar of the Marabar echo. Including the excepted 
als - does not necessarily result in felicity. But when we know the worst 
sof Marabar—that it is of the very stuff of life, flesh of the sun, — 
a thrusting up into the holy soil of Ganges—we still have to observe 


- of a petulant remark of Aziz, is drowned in the noise of rejoicing 
at’ Krishna’s coming. An ordinary -conversational remark, of 
1a course, with its place in the story, bears the weight of ‘this 
piece of faking. Similarly, in the last pages, the rocks which, as 
in a parable, separate the friends Aziz and Fielding, are thrust 
up from the Indian earth like the fists and fingers of Marabar. 
_ Story, parable, coexist in the wholeness of the revelation. 
Privation, the want of wholeriess, may entitle us in life to say 
-* Come, come, come’; but in the novel this appeal has also to be 
faked. Godbole first uses the words at the tea-party, after his 
statement concerning Marabar. In his song, the milkmaid asks 
_ Krishna to come; but he neglects to come. At Marabar the need 
= 1--0f him is absolute; and even the road to the caves, where every- 


is not enough god to go round’. Resonant with the absence of 


— nothing is proof against the god’s neglect, not even Aziz’ poetry, 
_ for all it says about the Friend who never comes. ‘What comes 
instead is the sun in April, the source of life and of Marabar; 

_ and the sun spreads not love but lust and muddle. Or, instead of 
at ae Krishna, a British magistrate arrives: ‘He comes, he comes, he 
--———s comes’, says a satirical Indian. The lack of this coming is felt 
by the guests at the party who heard Godbole’s song; they are 
-——s unwell, with some malaise of privation; they are suffering from 
a deficiency of meaning, which cannot be cured until Love takes 
upon itself the form of Krishna and saves the world in the rain. 


_- all is one, apprehensible by love; nothing is excepted or extra- 
as ordinary. The novel itself assumes a similar unity, becomes a 


the story or the parable. 

But after this, does it, like the rejoicing at Krishna’s coming? 
i ee _ *become history and fall under the rule of time’? Like the birth 
eo of the god, the novel is contrived as a direct revelation of reality, 
x Eat meaning conferred by a unifying and thought-excluding love; 
- as—leaving gods out of it+the one orderly product. But does it 


w up his chair and an~ 
~ a peculiar \ 


said Aziz, to hap on 
Ps aS. ‘Well, why are " they .so famous? We all talk of the famous 


: one inclusion of the isd ane is fee vallnable toa. 


unless you have that ‘ 


that the last explicit mention of Marabar in the book, at the end 


thing calls out “Come, come’, remains what it is because ‘ there . 


Krishna, it confuses distinctions like that between love and animal 
_ feeling; so Miss Quested discovers. But it is not only Marabar; © 


‘The unity he makes is an image of art; for a moment at least’ 


— _ mystery, a revelation of wholeness; and does so without edie 7 


this idea of es was th 
particular, the notion that 
. depends on a sense of overall unity analogous 
significance to art; without such unity friendship 
by exception—beyond and beyond—and is only dwarf 
hands. All that civilisation excepts or disconnects jhas 
in for inde to subsist. aise calls this bares = 


novelist who holds the analogous aesthetic doctrine. The ne 
orderly product’ can include life entire; good and evil, privation — 
and plenitude, muddle and mystery—seen, for a moment, whole. — 
The wholeness is made by love; pores ‘is excepted except what 
the Rajah called ‘ thought ’. eatar 
The feeling that a work of art, im novel for instance, must ee 
in this exalted sense orderly, survives; but, for whatever reasons, 
it seems less potent now. Perhaps you cannot have it very fully — 
conviction of harmony’ of which the 
_ Cambridge philosopher McTaggart used to speak in Mr. Forster’s — 
youth. For him, too, all meaning depended upon oneness. He had © 
an argument to prove that it could never inhere in inductive 
thought; on the contrary, it depended upon what he talled ‘ love’ Se 
meaning not sexual love nor benevolence nor saintliness nor even 
the love of God, but something like full knowledge and the — 
justice and harmony this entails. McTaggart even allows th 
possibility of one’s experiencing a mystic unity which is” not 
benevolent, not indeed anything but ‘ perfectly simple Being ’— 
without attributes—‘ difficult, if not impossible, to ee 
from Nothing ’. He is thinking of Indian mysticism. Marabar is — 
perhaps Being under that aspect; however, Godbole can distin- 
guish between presence and absence, and it is Mrs. Moore who 
cannot, and who therefore Becomes a saint of Nothingness. ; 


Secure Seen of Organic. Unity tea ah el em 

These remarks about the. intellectual climate at Wes desert = 
period are meant to be suggestive, but not to suggest that Mr. 
Forster as a novelist is a conscious disciple of any philosopher. be 
do think, though, that the wonderful years at Cambridge enabled — 
him to prepare the ground for a creation of order—gave him the ; 
‘secure sense of organic unity that made possible those feats of 
faking, and allowed him to see that, properly viewed, the human > 
muddle Seine itself be mystery. oe in some such ie can 5 ee 

ble 4 


a work of art to ie come tee quite different oui: wit Pas 
India; it is, in this sense, Be ads and exem lary. I In anoth in ; 


conviction of Peptiiy we may shave will be diffe tly g T 
_ Of these two facts, the first ‘seems to me of in sa 
importance. Te ss A consequence that we cannot kn 
much about the remarkable inclusiveness of the book. WwW 
to have our illusions of order, and clever faking; but 
_teminds us how vast the effort for totality must be; 
~ excepted, the extraordinary is essential to order. The cities 
- muddle, the echoes of disorder, the excepting and th 
are all to be made meaningful in being made on 
happen without the truth of imagination \ which Mr 
‘love’; love cheats, and muddle turns into’ mystery: 
our one iste a —Third ar sos 
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a dispute? It is unusual, but I remember it happening 
- §@ —and not so long ago. It was in 1938 and I was then 
_ _#& HL in the Colonial Service in the Solomons. Until 1942, I 

__ should think there were a good many people who had never heard 
of the Solomon Islands—quite apart from knowing where they 


___—s Were or who owned them. . 

-___ But in 1942 the Solomons suddenly made world headlines - 
because it was on one of the largest islands of the group— 
_ Guadalcanal—that the Japanese conquest of the Pacific was 


stopped. It is astonishing how quickly people forget, and now- 
adays I am often asked to 
whom the islands belong— 
a, so I think it is as well to : 
Se say something about them bo 


- before *I go on with the 
story. The Solomons are an \ 
Set island chain in the Western. 
Pacific lying east of New Rae 
Guinea and roughly parallel § om 
‘to it. The main islands are ~ as aA 


very large, mountainous, 
covered with thick rain- 
forest, and surrounded by 
lagoons, reefs, and man- 
--—s grove swamps; they are all 

“ of volcanic origin. The rain- 
Beet = fall.is>heavy and. there are 
a two main winds—the north- 
ss west from November. to 
_ March and the south-east 
_ from April to October—but 


__._ they vary slightly from time 
=a to time. — 
vie _ IT have often blessed Men- < 
dana, the Spaniard who dis- es 
-___ covered them in 1568, for giving them such a romantic name, even 


if he was mistaken in thinking that they were so full of wealth that 
they deserved to be called the Islands of King Solomon. Their 
_ official title is much more prosaic—the British Solomon Islands 

Protectorate; and they have been administered without any gaps 

—and that includes the Pacific war—by Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment since 1893. Certainly to me when I first went there in 1937 

they presented a wonderful picture: remote, mysterious, beauti- 
ful, peopled by natives living on the edge of the Stone Age, and 
__. still to a great extent unknown. © 


_-__ passage. Either you went by boat or you walked, and to do a job 
thoroughly meant walking and staying with the people as you 
-_-went—real ‘ Sanders of the River’ stuff, but without the river.. 


__-—-—s-‘ There were no roads and few so-called paths. The Malaita 
people lived under the clan system, and generally the villages 
_--_—s were at loggerheads, so from their point of view it was safer to 
have no paths along which your enemies could travel or on which 
you could be ambushed. Add to that the traditional mistrust 
____ between the bush people and the salt-water folk, and you will 
___ realise why walking in that heat and through every kind of scrub, 


swamp, and forest was not just gentle exercise. We used to reckon 
_ that if we could cover ten miles a day it was a good one, and that 
included stops to hold 
isten to the people. 
‘My job was to carry out the work which falls to the lot of 

trict Officers, which meant turning my hand to anything and 
erything that came along. But on that particular occasion I was 
ily concerned with hearing court cases of which there was a 
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os aD = Cc. HORTON on ‘a case of primitive justice in the Solomon Islands 
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court and to see things and generally to 
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AVE you ever heard of crocodiles being used to settle f considerable back-log. One of the joys of this kind of work was 


that you could thoroughly appreciate the simple pleasures, and I 
remember thinking as I came to the rest house one evening, how 
beautifully it was sited: the sun was going down and there was a 
wonderful contrast of colour between the surf breaking on the 
reef outside and the quiet water of the passage. 

These rest houses were very simply built—just two rooms 
under a palm leaf thatch with palm leaf walls—cool and usually 


' beautifully decorated by the people of the local village. I used 


one room and my police and my servant the other, together with 
anyone else who might be with the party. That one at Maramasike — 
: es a, had a touch I liked particu- 
ary \ larly and I wish you could 
=~ ‘ WN have seen it. Over one wall 
jj and part of the roof there 
was a stylised representa- 
tion of the Bellama: that 
is, the Frigate Bird, which 
plays a large part in the re- 
ligious life of some of the 
pst a@ ©=Solomon people (and to see 
wee them like great black W’s 
very high against the blue 
of the vast Pacific sky is 
something I shall never 
forget). 

The next morning I held 
court and one case con- 
cerned an assault by a man 
on an unmarried woman, 
and the woman’s family and 
all their clan relatives were 
very worked up about it: 
not so much because of the 
assault, but because it 
had lowered the woman’s 
bride price—the amount her family would get when she 
married and which would be shared out amongst the family 
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with all its ramifications; and as these transactions play a 


large part in the economy of the people I was a little worried 
about the affair, because the Malaita people very easily 
revert to the habits of their Stone Age forebears and I did not 
want an inter-clan battle on my hands with a number of deaths. 
So I heard the case quickly and made sure that the four police 
I had with me were alert. 

There was not sufficient evidence to record a conviction, though 
I felt fairly sure that the man had committed the assault, and 
so he went free. This verdict naturally didn’t please the bride’s 
family, so to prevent trouble I put the man in protective custody 
and hoped that the situation would cool down, As it was, some of 
the woman’s relatives followed my party when we went on next 
day, and at night I put the man between two constables while we 
were walking to prevent an ambush; and when we stopped he slept 
in the police room. But by the time I had finished my work on the 
island the woman’s relatives had gone home, hunger being a 


‘stronger argument than an uncertain revenge with a subsequent 


blood feud, and I left for my headquarters fairly certain that there 
would be no further trouble. 

About three months later I was back on South Malaita on 
another tour and in due course arrived once again at the Mara- 
masike passage; and while I was talking to Quaisulea, the head- 
man, after work was over, I asked whether the two families who 
had been concerned in the case had made it up. Quaisulea assured 
me—rather too rapidly, I thought—that all was’ well between 
them..This aroused my suspicions, because I was certain that the 
Malaita people, who were notorious for nursing their grievances, 
would not forget or forgive that easily; and it looked to me as 


ae : after you went away 
be came to me and said they weren 
unless I did something about it they’d kill the man who’d caused 


~ be hung—but they wouldn’t listen. I couldn’t get hold of you, 
_and I was very much afraid that a big pene would break out, ..’. 
Then he stopped. . 
‘Well, what happened then? ’ 
© Don’t be angry with me, Master—the paly way I coal think 
of to stop a fight was to try out our old methods of justice ’. 

This was the first I had heard of any justice other than that 
under the King’s Regulations; so I told him to go ahead and tell 
me exactly what he had done. Then he told me. 


iy 


“a _ Along the Maramasike passage, he said, there was a deep pool 
off the main channel which was hidden by ‘rocks and heavy foliage” 


and was very hard to find. The pool was full of crocodiles and 
was sacred to a spirit whose wants were tended by an old priest 
known as the Fa’atambu who lived by the pool. This pool, said 
Quaisulea, had been used since time immemorial to settle disputes 
between the Malaita people, so he asked the accused man whether 
he would be willing to stand his trial by swimming through the 


pool with the crocodiles in it’ The man had been extremely 


ae reluctant, but at last-he had agreed to do it. 

“oe ; After that ’, said the headman, ‘I arranged with both families 
; that if the man got through without being bitten or killed then 
the girl’s family would pay him compensation for doubting his 
word. If he was killed or bitten, his family would have to pay the 
girl’s family a fine. Then I arranged a day with the Fa’atambu 
and he said he’d pray to the spirit of the pool for a fair decision ’. 


~ 


Into the Crocodile Pool 

; On the day appointed—about sidsmomine—everybody con- 
ato cerned came to the pool, the man who was accused looking very 
_ frightened, but when the Fa’atambu ordered him to strip he did 
pba: so, and very slowly got into the water. Then he swam across as 
aa fast as he could. Everyone watched carefully but the crocodiles 
didn’t touch him, and when the Fa’atambu examined him there 
wasn’t a sign of a scratch. So the girl’s family had to pay up the 
_ compensation, which they did after a lot of grumbling, and the 

matter was settled. 
After I had heard all this I told off he headman for using 
illegal means to settle disputes, and he looked properly penitent. 


t 


_ probably have been there for weeks trying to disentangle old 
CASES... . 
- Then I asked him whether he was sure in is own mind that 


_ * they’ve never been known to fail’. But I still didn’t feel happy 
about the case and so I had some investigations made without the 
___ knowledge of the headman; and this is what had actually happened. 
x The man who had been accused had assaulted the girl, but she 
hadn’t resisted, so when he heard he had to go through the 
crocodile pool ‘he was extremely frightened. So he went to see 
the old Fa’atambu secretly and asked him if he could help him. 


ee. of the spirit, but when the young man had offered him enough 
money the old rogue said he would do what he could. This at 
5 by the way, was not the silver in general usage in the island: 
was the red shell money peculiar to the Solomons and parts: of 
‘New Guinea. It is made, by the people of a small island in the 
Lana Lana lagoon on Malaita, from the red coloured lip of the 
shell of a certain kind of oyster. The shell is first rounded into 
__ bits smaller than a threepenny bit, and is then pierced by hand— 


-—a_-very tough and laborious process. And ‘I think that the unit - 
which they call the Tafuliae and which consists of ten strings of 


_ these small discs, each two yards long, -is fully worth the £5 
__ which used to be its market value in 1938. 
____ However, when the man. had paid up_ his money, the Fa’ ‘atambu 
told him to bring secretly as many pigs as he could get, This 
he did, but of course he needed help to do it—and that was partly — 
_ the source of 3 my information. Then ie old pact prayed to the 


‘time, the woman’s family 
tisfied with the verdict and 


the trouble. I tried to argue them out of it—I told them they’d a 


A Memory of George Bl 
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_ world of her father, Robert Evans. There had always been a great 


in service there since childhood, and shortly after the birth of © 
But I knew that it would not be wise to enquire too closely as. 
_. to how much justice on the islands was done this way: I should © 


mt the crocodiles’ verdict had been right. ‘ Oh, yes, Master ’, he said, 


the youngest child of Robert Evans’ second. marriage. B 


‘The Fa’atambu at first said he couldn’t interfere with the work 


‘death, doomed to disappear 2 
Although it stood empty ang 
ed. It | 


that oe were ¢ uninterest 
there is more in primitive 


EFORE the publication ‘of Scenes of Clerical 1a which pre? 
appeared in instalments in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1857, 
Marian Evans had acquired rather a terrifying reputa 

both as an intellectual and a rebel. She had dared to translat 
the books of Strauss and Feuerbach, whose attacks on established 
religion shocked the Victorian’ | conscience; she had preached the 
new gospel of ‘ the new religion of humanity’ in a series of heavy 
philosophical articles; and she had broken away from her family — S 
and lived openly as the mistress of George Lewes. The George ey ey 
Eliot who could write so warmly of the ordinary workaday_ 
world of the Midland countryside had not yet been born, ~ sige 
How did this transformation come about? She and Lewes actos 
were both tired of poverty. ‘ We'll begin to have beer for lunch’, Ase 
Lewes had said. But how was it to be paid for? Nothing for at ~ ae 
but Marian must begin writing fiction. For there was - “money — hak: 
in novels. But how was she to begin? What was she to write — Be: 
about? ‘Write from your experience’, advised Lewes. 
It was natural that she should go back in imagination to the “Sie 


bond of affection between them, and the mental break from him aS 
had not been easy. She remembered how landowners would come 
to him for advice—how the- villagers doffed their caps to him as 
they rode out together in his gig. Above all, she remembered the 
stories he told her, stories of parsons and countryfolk, of arene 
and labourers, all the gossip of the countryside. —— 
Spring Farm in Kirk Hallam held a special place in thesé 
memories. The farm itself was part of the estates of Sir Francis hay 
Newdigate, and Robert Evans had been put in charge of the -— 
building work there at the age of twenty. His first wife had been — 
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their first child Sir Francis Newdigate had settled them in Spring 
Farm. It was here at Spring Farm that Robert Evans made his 
reputation. In winter evenings he spent long hours studying the | ede 
new scientific agriculture, and within five years he had revolu- 
tionised Spring Farm. He experimented with the Norfolk rotation; — 
he carried out selective - breeding of ah as a PAS pe oa 


Acute It was ‘here: at: Arbury that: acta was ee in- 


connection with Spring Farm was not broken. Marian 
brother, Robert, and her half-sister, Frances, took over the 
Hallam estates, and the family remained farming there 
through the period when the young rebel had broken with 
of her family. In fact, she never appears to have made 
break with Frances. Marian. had stayed with her at Sprin; 
when she was a child, and Rae to have continued to bse 
her long afterwards. - 
Thus Spring Farm reappeared i in George Eliot’ s ‘first. a 
at fiction as Daniel Knott’s farm in Mr. Gilfil’s Love Ste 
Hallam becomes the Callam of the story, and the h 
Maynard Gilfil, finds his Jong-lost_ Tina at 
prettiest place you ever did Yee’, , with its cow-} 
up to the front door. It is fixe. years t now igo stood 


still surviv 


had removed 


Non-sterling countries will no doubt feel the backwash of 
monetary stringency in the United Kingdom; sterling countries, 
on the other hand, will see their development projects either 
washed away or water-logged by crippling rates of interest. The 
second reason why the sterling countries have so much to lose 
from deflationary’ measures in the United Kingdom, whether 
these are put into effect by monetary or by other means, is their 
dependence upon the United Kingdom as a market. It may be 
that they are not the major suppliers to the United Kingdom of 
the type of semi-luxury goods whose demand is likely to be most 
sensitive to a reduction of incomes there. But even if the reduction 
of incomes leads to only a moderate fall in the final demand for 
sterling foodstuffs and raw materials, there is bound to be some 
s precautionary running down of United Kingdom stocks of these 
commodities, which could easily become drastic if the deflation 
developed at all far. 


Demand for Primary Commodities 

But in any case even a small reduction of United Kingdom 
demand for sterling commodities can have extremely damaging 
effects upon sterling producers; and this provides the third and 
perhaps most important reason why the outer sterling countries 
should have particular cause to fear a deflationary policy at the 
centre. For these countries are particularly dependent upon the 
production of primary commodities—such as wool, rubber, tin, 
cocoa, jute—and a characteristic feature of primary commodities 
is that, by comparison with other commodities, their supply is 
fixed and invariable in the short run. Consequently, if demand 
for primary commodities sags, their prices tend to fall heavily. In 
the case of manufactures this would not happen, because the 
- excess of supply could be easily absorbed by curtailing output. 
This it is difficult to do with primary commodities in the short 
run, so that the task of absorbing the excess supply must be 
borne by falling prices. 
Furthermore, falling prices generally mean falling incomes, 
owing to another characteristic of primary commodities, the in- 
elasticity of the demand for them. This means that if prices fall 
by a certain percentage, demand rises by a smaller percentage, so 
that total receipts are reduced. For these reasons, then, inherent 
in primary production, the sterling countries as important primary 
producers are likely to be particularly apprehensive of the blast, if 
_ the United Kingdom looses off a deflationary barrage to halt an 
attack on the reserves; and no less if the attack is seen to come 
from themselves rather than from non-members. This anxiety will 
be a powerful agent binding the sterling countries together in 

__. search of some other, less devastating weapon. 
, It does not follow, of course, that they will immediately turn 
- to pick up the discarded weapon whose re-employment I am 
advocating, namely a general agreement collectively to restrain 
their own withdrawals from the dollar pool, reinforced by import 
restrictions imposed discriminatorily against dollar expenditure 
and by tighter exchange control on the export of capital outside 
_.  .the Sterling Area. Instead of this they might prefer to see sterling 
* devalued or‘ allowed to float downwards, probably accompanied 
by their own currency. If the drain on the reserves reflected a 


___- a time when some unemployment had already developed, this 
might be the most appropriate and effective course. It would not 
be effective, however, against the type of drain with which we are 
"~most concerned, a drain of a temporary short-run nature such as 
~ could best be dealt with by varying the gold and dollar reserves, 
if their size allowed. For it is recognised that it takes some time 
a fall in the exchange rate to bring about the requisite 
improvement in the balance of payments. _ 
If the sterling countries need to be further discouraged from 
oosing this way out, they have only to reflect on the extent of 


. 


What Price the Sterling Area? 


(continued from page 7) 


‘serious Sterling Area deficit of a long-term nature, and came at © 


; ios sterling holdings. They will surely be unwilling to 


accept depreciation of these in terms of non-sterling currencies, 
if a cheaper alternative exists.. 

It seems, then, that a group of countries particularly fearful of 
the impact of deflationary measures in the United Kingdom and 
at the same time disinclined towards a fall in the sterling 
exchange rate, is likely to make good material for a discriminatory 
club. Nevertheless it would not be the sort of club to which it 
costs nothing to belong. In the event of a drain on the reserves, 
members would be expected to act together to restrain their own 
demands for gold or dollars; and although a tightening of 
exchange control on the exit of capital: would have a part to play, 
this restraint would be bound to involve forgoing some imports 
from the dollar area. If these can be replaced, to the satisfaction 
of the purchaser, from within the Sterling Area, the costs of 
membership will not be high. 

Here the United Kingdom has an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility as a potential supplier.to the other sterling countries of 
substitutes for dollar products. At the present time the margin 
of surplus capacity that we seem to have should enable us to meet 
quickly the demands of other sterling countries diverted from the 
Dollar Area; but our power to keep the costs of this diversion 
low for those other countries would depend also upon our relative 
quality and prices. For ourselves the costs of diversion might well 
be higher than for the others. The opportunity to replace dollar 
products from within the Sterling Area arises most obviously in 
the case of food, and the difficulty of expanding supply in the 
short run would be likely to involve us in paying a substantial 
premium for the sterling product. All this reminds us that good 
clubs have a high subscription. But at least it can be claimed that 
it would not have to be paid all the time. There would be years 
when the reserves were not under fire, and discrimination could 
be relaxed. The high cost of Mr. Day’s funding scheme, on the 
other hand, would be permanent; and so would the loss of output 
involved in continuing to rely upon the present technique of a 
deflationary grind. 


Reorganising the Sterling Club 

My conclusion, then, is that a movement towards re-establishing 
the Sterling Area as a discriminatory club, so far from being a 
non-starter, is something quite likely to start itself as the con- 
sequences of present policy begin to make themselves felt upon 
the sterling countries. I am certain, however, that if the club is 
re-established, it will have to be a good deal more organised than 
it has been in the past. It will have to be better informed about 
the activities of its members and much less nervous of criticising 
them. It will have to work for more definite agreements among 
the members concerning their proposed claims on the reserves, 
and see that infringements of them are not just politely excused. 
The main difficulty which lies in the way of tightening the 
organisation of the club is the fact that the management of the 
reserves is the responsibility of one of the member countries, the 
United Kingdom. Some way must be found of associating the 
other members with this responsibility. Exactly what way, how- 
ever, is a question which time compels me discreetly to avoid. 

; —Third Programme 


The Embassy of Sir William White at Constantinople 1886-1891, 
by Colin L. Smith, a study based on the ambassador’s papers in 
the Public Record Office and private correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury, is the latest addition to the Oxford Historical Series and 
is published by the O.U.P. at 25s. Among other recent publications 
are: Irish Families: Their Names, Arms, and Origins, by Edward 
MacLysaght (Hodges Figgis, Dublin, 5 gns.); Thomas Tomkins, 
1572-1656, by Denis Stevens (Macmillan, 25s.); Dimitri Stancioff: 
Patriot. and Cosmopolitan, 1864-1940, by Nadejda Muir (Murray, 
25s.) and Soldier in the West: the Civil War Letters of Alfred Lacey 
Hough, edited by Robert G. Athearn (Oxford, for Pennsylvania 
University Press, 40s.). 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 24-31 


Tuesday, December 24 


Prime Minister of Israel confirms that his 
Government is to approach West Ger- 
many about buying arms 


In Indonesia sixty people are arrested for 
alleged complicity in last month’s attempt 
to assassinate President Soekarno 

Mr. Khrushchev says that his Government 
is studying new proposals made by the 
Supreme Soviet to reduce Russia’s armed 
forces 


Wednesday, December 25 

The Governor of Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot, 
calls for friendlier relations between 
British servicemen and police and the 
people of the island 


Dr. Fuchs leaves his advanced base at South 


Ice for the South Pole 


Thursday, December 26 

Ceylon sends an urgent appeal to India to 
help in relief work- for the victims of 
widespread floods and landslides 

French Cabinet discusses proposals for 
reforming the constitutional system to 
ensure greater stability 


Friday, December 27 


It is announced that all work on the 
Saunders-Roe 177 supersonic fighter air- 
craft is being abandoned 


Sir Edmund Hillary’s team in the Ant- 


arctic is reported to be fewer than 300 - 


miles from the South Pole 


Saturday, December 28 


The Prime Minister has talks with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
‘Minister of Defence at 10 Downing 
Street 

The United Kingdom and Italy sign an 
agreement in Rome to co-operate in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 


Sunday, December 29 


The Ford Foundation makes a grant of 
$1,000,000 (about £357,000) towards the 
restoration of Oxford University’s historic 
buildings 

Another nuclear test explosion takes place 
in Russia 


Monday, December 30 


The Malta Parliament considers Mr. 
Mintoff’s provisional proposal to re- 
nounce agreements with the United 
Kingdom 


President Eisenhower approves a four-year 
programme to improve education in the 
United States 


Tuesday, December 31 


Governor of Cyprus arrives in London to 
report to«Colonial Secretary 

Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 
resigns 
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CHRISTMA: 


‘Harlequin’s Mechanical Statue’—one of the pantomimes being per- 

formed by the Danish ‘Tivoli Pantomimeteater from Copenhagen at the 

Princes Theatre, London. Left to right: Cassander, Columbine’s father 

(Torkil Lauritzen), Pierrot (Carl Huiid), Harlequin (Poul  Brockdorff), 
and Columbine (Hanne Gemzoe) 


A scene from the pantomir 
singing on the quays: 


Aas armors tres ety ‘demonstrating the art of flying to Wendy (Julia 
ockwood), Michael (James Ray) and John (Melvin Baker) in this year’s Members of the Royal B 
production of ‘ Peter Pan’ at the Scala Theatre, London 4 ate 


Tom talking to Mrs. ‘ Do-as-you-would-be-Done-by’ in a musical 
adaptation of Charles Kingsley’s The Water Babies. It is being per- 


: : ee § formed by the Hogarth puppets at the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith 
-at the London Palladium; Robinson Crusoe (David Whitfield), centre, is seen [gg 
the Port of Pa 


namé 
a4 5 ba : , 


In the cast also are Arthur Askey and ‘Tommy Cooper 


gooagonncatoB 


a 


‘new work ‘The Angels’ which is 
nt Garden Opera House 


a... = 


A scene from ‘The Marvellous Story of Puss in Boots’ at the Theatre 
~ Royal, Stratford, East London. Left to right: Gerard (Morris Perry), the 
Christmas season at the Ogre (Bernard Horsfall), Puss (Aubrey Morris), and Dandy, 


e Princess’ 
page (Peggy Ann Taylor) 
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_ are available from our travel 
| and holiday advertisers. They 
}|_ will gladly send them to you. 
}| Save time and postage by 
_sending a card (postage Z}d.), 
listing the travel offers that 
_ interest you, to The Listener 
_ (Advertisements), 35 Maryle- 
_ bone High St., London, W.1. 

Your requests will be sent to 
the advertisers concerned, 
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N Scotland in recent months we have had 
a special and unique topic of news. It has 
had constant headlines in the press, It has 
brought a spate of ‘letters to the editor’. 
All kinds of people have discussed it in all kinds 


of places, All this has risen out of a Church 


report. No one would call the report exciting 
reading: indeed, few people have read it; but 
it has raised a controversy. Everyone claims a 
right to express an opinion. The popular press, 
with an eye to popular interest and popular 


prejudice, has played it up. For it is news—if — 


only in Scotland, It is a report of conversations 
between the Church of Scotland and the Church 
of England. It suggests that for the sake of 
unity the Church of England might introduce 
elders into its government and the Church of 
Scotland a modified form of bishops. 


Where the Church is News— 
I am not going to discuss the Report. What 
it says has little bearing on our subject. But the 
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_ fact that it has raised such general interest has « 


a bearing. It illustrates certain things that are 
unique in the relations of Church and people 
in Scotland, and it helps us to understand some- 
thing of the peculiar place of the Church in 
the life ‘of the people and how different that 
place is from the place of the Church in the life 
of England. Three things are revealed by this 
controversy: first; the Church is news; secondly, 
_ the Church in a definite way belongs to the 
people, and, thirdly, to a Scotsman questions of 
: organisation—how the Church is governed—are 
important, - 

: The Church is news, In England and else- 
where it is only a scandal in the Church that 
will gain the headlines in the popular press. 


In Scotland, it is a discussion on the govern- © 
ment of the Church. Everyone is expected to, 


be interested and everyone expects to say what 
he thinks. And he does: no one feels the least 
hesitation about expressing his opinion whether 
he has read the report or not, whether he goes 
to church or not, That has nothing to do with 
it, I have never heard anyone say ‘What does 
it matter to us? It’s the Church’s affair’, Most 
people feel that it is their affair—that they have 
a right to say and the right to decide. There is 
the case of the university professor who was 


m 4 


for bishops in the Church of Scotland and who — 
ou sakgtaced his disapproval strongly to a colleague. 
“a ‘But I thought you were an atheist? ’ ‘FT am 3 
be oi but T'm a Presbyterian atheist ’. 
Belongs to the People 
answer reveals a peculiar relation between 
and people in Scotland, The Church ~ 
ie) something in the life of the people, 
ning that « can almost be separated from 
Church in a queer but definite 
to the people—the whole people. — 
a right to say what he thinks — 
h and does so, The Church is 
place in the history of the _ 


_ vehement in his objection to the proposed plan 
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The Marches in Scotland 


Se hey. T. RALPH MORTON gives. the last of ‘three talks 


land. The Church stands for certain things in 


_ the nation’s history—for democracy and national 
entity. 


Then, this question of bishops is of the kind 


that specially appeals to Scotsmen, It is a 


constitutional question and it raises all kinds 
of historical opinions and prejudices, This 
interest in how the Church is governed is not 
merely because the Scots are a quarrelsome 
people and love going to law. It is as much 
because they think of the Church rather as a 
social institution than as a place of worship. 

What sort of picture does the word ‘ Church’ 
conjure up in the minds of Scotsmen? What 
kind of pictures hung on their walls before they 
redecorated their homes and hung modern 
prints? Apart from ‘The Stag at Bay’ they 
were religious pictures: but not of the village 
church seen at evening across the village green, 
nor of dark interiors with Gothic arches, The 
pictures were @f the Covenanters in the seven- 


teenth century at worship on the hillside keeping 


watch for the dragoons, or of a young minister 
and his family being evicted from the manse. 
Their choice of pictures showed how people 
thought of the Church as a body of people 
rather than as a building: as the Church in 
action rather than at prayer; suffering for its 
principles rather than worshipping. 


Love of Controversy 

The Church of controversy—that is the 
Church that Scotland has known; the Church 
that men have loved or hated and either way 
would not have different, because it is a familiar 
part of their lives. 

But there are those to whom all this means 
little. There are those who feel that this history 
in which the Church plays so great a part is 
not their history; there are those who dislike and 


‘fear the power of the Church as a social in- 


stitution; and there are those who feel that the 
Christian faith should. mean something else, 
something more, something much wider than 
this rather conventional religion. 

First, there are those who do not feel that this 
history is their history. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion came to Scotland early and quickly. It 
brought into existence a new class—the indus- 
trial workers. They came from the glens of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands and from Ireland. 


_ They were no different from those whom they 
“Jeft behind—when they left. 
“happened to them‘in the cities and towns: to 


But something 


the thousands who found no rosy future but 


only long hours, squalid slums, disease, and early 
death. They were cut off from the life they had 
known; their children knew nothing of their , 


family traditions. The Church belonged to the 
_past from which they were cut off. It belonged 
to the prosperous, the successful—the middle 
class. They knew that by right and in memory 
the Church belonged to them, but equally they 

that they were outside the Church. So 


_ you have among the industrial population of 


- Scotland an attitude to the Church which is 


different from what you find in England. It is 
not the indifference of complete detachment. It 
is made up rather of a certain bitterness, a 
feeling of disinheritance, of anger often at the 
failure of the Church. 


Resentment against Power 

Then there are those who do not like the 
power of the Church. If you ask older men why 
they do not go to Church, as like as not they 
will say either they do not go because they were 
forced to go in childhood, or because the Church 
keeps the pub closed on Sundays. They feel that 
the Church is a schoolmaster who wants to do 
them good and to keep them in order. Robert 
Burns, Scotland’s national poet, expressed that 
resentment forcibly. Not only the artists feel 
this: those engaged in government and social 
service feel it, There is almost a conspiracy to 
keep the Church out of local affairs; not because 
of the least anti-Christian feeling but solely 
because the Church is so powerful an institution. 

Lastly, there are those—a much less definite 
group, difficult to define, impossible to count— 
who have little to do with the Church because 
they feel that the problems of today are greater 
than the Church seems to see, and feel too that 
Christianity is essentially something greater and 
has to do with these issues. They have little to 
do with the Church because they are in despair, 

These three groups are extremely important 
for the future, The future of the Church—and, 
what is more important, of the country— 
depends on whether they remain outside the 
Church and on whether the Church remains a 
decreasing group of those who live in the past. 
But Scotland is changing. The life of people is 
changing rapidly._The relations of Church to 
people are changing. A fifth of Scotland has 
been rehoused; new towns have sprung up; wide 
circles of new housing surround each town and 
city. From the air this mass of red and white 
buildings set among grass and trees is utterly 
different from the dark and tenemented core of 
the old towns. The life lived there is different. 
Families have more space to live their own 
lives. They have more scope for interests and 
hobbies. They have generally to travel, often a 
considerable distance, to work and even to 
school. It is a new life for a great mass of the 
population: a life full of new possibilities and 
new demands, in which they find themselves in 
contact—in bus and train, at work and play— 
with other people in a way they did not know 
in the narrower life of tenement and street, 


New Beginning 

The Church has also had to find a new 
beginning there. It is there that will be worked 
out the new plan of the Church’'in the life 
of the people. Certainly it is a new kind of 
church life. It is a new kind of church building. 
There was no possibility, even if there had been 
the wish, to build the huge auditorium type of 
building which, with its forbidding domination, 
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: people. These are the churches that hold the 
_ Promise of the future. But are they typical? Are 
they indeed ready for the future? 

_____I suppose the future of the Church depends 
on the number and kind of people who are in 
_ the Church and what kind of life they live. 
_ There has, in the last hundred years, been no 


_ great change in the number of people who are | 


_ members of the Church, or attending Church. 
_ This surprises many people. We have been 
brought up on the idea that in the days of our 
_ grandparents Scotland went to Church, twice 
_ on Sunday. That was true of a certain section 
of the population: those whose history was the 
history of the Church—the middle class, But 
_ there was as large a section, whom no one 
expected to go to church, who indeed could not 
_ go to church, for there were no churches for 
_ them; or at least there were no pews in the 
_ churches for them: those who lived in the 
slums, 
In those days church-going was the mark of 
_ respectability: the doctor, the lawyer, the 
schoolmaster could not afford not to go to 
church. Today there is not that pressure. I 
_ doubt whether it affects a man’s chance of get- 


Oe 


ting or keeping a job whether he goes to church | 


oe es 
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Bex tose are sas cmany eto uo. It is 
“no longer the old middle classes who go to 
church. The prosperous, vigorous congregations 
‘are no longer the famous old town churches, 
though there are some notable exceptions. The 
vigorous churches are in the new housing areas 
which have become settled and established. Social 
barriers are less easy to draw than formerly and 
they do not any longer coincide with grades of 
income. But it is, I think, certain that there are 
more of the old working class and fewer of the 
old middle class in church than fifty years ago. 

The danger is that the Church may not 
change quickly enough to keep pace with the 
rapidity of social change. But there are signs 
that the Church is becoming more aware of the 
acute problems it faces. The real black spots 
where the Church seems to make no impact are 


~ the rural areas and the depressed and depressing 


areas in the centres of our cities. In both there 
are signs of an awakening of the Church’s con- 
cern. But the main problems of the relationship 
of Church and people are not in geographical 


areas but in areas of occupation and interest— . 


industry, political life, the arts, education; above 
all, industry. It is industry that is completely 
out of touch with the Church, or rather ‘it is the 
Church which is completely out of touch with 
industry. The Church has to begin to think in 
terms of industry—of the relations of men to 
each other in industry. 

The future depends on a new kind of Church- 


27 
member; and probably he depends on the 
development of a new kind of minister. For so 
much depends-on the minister. I think there are 
signs in the willingness of young ministers to 
make experiments; in the number of men who 
are coming into the ministry with experience in 
other work—men who have been engineers, or 
colonial civil servants, or farmers. If they can 
retain the peculiarities of their experiences in the 
world and can resist the temptation to lapse 
into the individualism of the old ministry, they 
may indeed help the Church to find a new 
pattern of life, and the ordinary member his 
new obedience. 

But perhaps in the end it all depends on get- 
ting away from those things that I mentioned 
at the beginning, the things to which the contro- 
versy onthe Bishops’ report appeals—blind 
acceptance of past traditions, and the feeling 
that the Church is merely a social institution. 

The test whether the Church is finding its 
place in Scotland in a new age will be seen in 
the emergence of real discussion in the Church 
and with those outside on the issues on which 
men are anxious today. The Church, through 
its insistence on preaching, has tended to stop 
that discussion. You cannot ask. questions in 
Church. Radio and television have brought the 
discussion of religious questions into the home. 
A new day will have dawned for Scotland when 
men and women discuss such questions in their 
houses.— General Overseas Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
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- The Shadow of the Bulge 
Sir,—I should like, at this stage, to comment 
on the letters published in THE LISTENER of 
December 12 and 19 which relate to my talk on 
the above subject, 
Readers will surely recognise the heady taste 
of vodka in Mrs. Simion’s offering and will know 
‘that when political gymnastics fly in at the door 
"accuracy is apt to fly out of the window. There 
- is a tendency to regard such propaganda tirades 
as unworthy of a reply but I propose to take 
Mrs, Simon seriously, point by point. 
Such is the enthusiasm shown by Mrs, Simon 
for the Russian system that her claims on its 
behalf surpass those of the Soviet Government. 
She states: “All Russian children are already 
e ‘staying in school until seventeen in the towns 
of the U.S.S.R.” In Soviet News Booklet No. 3 
(page 44), the official Soviet agency tells us: 
‘During the sixth five-year plan period (1956- 
1960) universal secondary (ten-year) education 
, will be put i into effect everywhere, in towns as 
tg in rural localities ’, Thus does Mrs. 
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s and said ‘interest will centre on . 

s. In Mrs, Simon’s letter this has 
-- Wellens begs our modern school 
zy” to retire from a brief incursion 


of education’, I regard this dis- — 


ber -Inisrepresentation and it 
ose other than that it then allows 
a ck me for words she has put 


into my mouth. This old trick fools no one! As 
a penance or an exercise in catharsis I hope Mrs. 
Simon will ponder on the distinction between 
my words and her adaptation of them. So much 
for misrepresentation. 

We next come to a contentious statement 
masquerading as fact: ‘The vast majority left 
school at fourteen, the age at which education 
proper begins’. I fail to understand this state- 
ment. Does it mean that my parent’s generation, 
leaving school at thirteen, were uneducated? A 
sixty-year-old moulder of my acquaintance, who 
reads Herodotus in fhis spare time, might feel 
inclined to disagree with her. Teachers in 
primary schools will also wonder what they are 
up to. What, I wonder} is ‘education proper’, 
‘what is its alternative and why have we not 
heard more about it before? 

Surely Mrs. Simon draws the wrong con- 
clusions from the old elementary schools; To 
me, the outstanding feature of these schools was 
that the teaching was geared to the brighter 
pupils and the tendency was to assume that 
those less gifted could be compelled to learn if 
only their laziness and naughtiness could be 
overcome, This approach resulted in a great 
deal of suffering, both mental and physical. 
One of the strongest impressions that remains 
in my mind of some of the pre-war elementary 
schools is of the punishment, sometimes border- 
ing on cruelty, meted out to those devoid of the 
‘eapacity to learn. It is to the credit of the 1944 

Act that a new system was inaugurated which 


made possible a more humane approach to the 
less zifted child. To put all children in for 
G.C.E, ‘QO?’ level examinations would again gear 
teaching to the needs of the brighter children 
and thus reproduce all the bad features of the 
old system. This would be reactionary not pro- 
gressive. Does Mrs, Simon really mean to sug- 
gest that all children should be able to pass the 
*O’ level examination? The second paragraph. 
of her letter seems to suggest that she does, So 
much for those who have seen the light and 
wish to convert the ‘truly stupid’. 

To quote Mrs, Simon:. ‘ Nowhere else in the 
world is there technical skill to parallel that of 
the English working class’, What will her 
Russian friends have to say about this! This is 
more opinion masquerading as fact, and very 
dangerous it is, too, I do not believe that the 
statement is true but what is more to the point 
is that the BEMETEL scheme in Holland and the 
system produced by post-war France based on 
the centres d apprentissage are so effective that 
unless. we take immediate steps to improve 
apprentice training in this country the standard 
of craft skill on the Continent will surpass ours 
within a few years. 

Mrs, Simon goes on: ‘Educationists , . . 
naively suppose that some prime mover in the 
universe has somehow distributed “ intelligence ” 
in a fixed proportion among the population of 
this country’. I can ascribe no meaning to these 
words. Is this the doctrine of Lysenko-Mikhurin 
applied to\-human psychology? Does Mrs. Simon 
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a I turn now to the sentence: ‘Why . 
__ ever greater efforts made to denigrate the capa- 
_ cities of the working-class child and to relegate 


are 


_ him permanently to a back seat?’ What on 


a earth has this to do with my talk? Mrs. Simon” 
* _ should know enough about our system to realise — 


that the new arrangements for secondary educa- 
tion and the availability of free university 
education for the children of poorer parents has 


_ reduced to nonsense such talk of the class war. 


If there is a class war in education now it is 
directed against those middle-class parents whose 


~ children are ‘ means tested’ out of a university 


education. How simple can Simon get? 


I am grateful to Mr, Bond and Mr, Marshall © 


for the points they raise in support of my case. 
For Mr. Allen to suggest. raising the school- 


- leaving age to sixteen is not practicable, Schools 


. 


are already full to overflowing: 
_ stretched to the limit. The basic facilities are 
simply not there. Mr, Allen rightly sees the need 
for agreement between employers and trade . 


el el es eT 


unions but there is quite a nice point involved 
here. To raise the school-leaving age to sixteen 
would itself require some changes in the jealously 
guarded practices of trade unions. 

Yours, etc., 


Grasscroft JoHN WELLENS 


Radio Drama 


Sir,—Several times last year I found myself 
hard at it in the correspondence columns of THE 
LISTENER with Val Gielgud, who must feel that 
he has picked up enough gauntlets from me for 
one lifetime. I had considered over Christmas 
making a New Year resolution to be nice to him. 

What sent my good resolution up in a flash 


of seasonable red fire was the B.B.C. hand-out 


announcing the series of original radio plays by 
well-known writers which are to be heard in- the 


“Home Service on Monday nights for the rest 


of this quarter, and of which I promise to like 
as many as shall please me. But this means no 
theatrical drama in the Home on Mondays, and 
not only on Mondays or only in the Home. List, 
:O list to that same Gielgud, and to my italics: 
In terms of Monday and Thursday evenings, 
and to some extent in Saturday-Night Theatre, 
this reflects our growing tendency to look beyond 
the field of stage plays for our material. . . . 
The one-hour Thursday play, too, will evzirely 
exclude theatrical material, though Saturday- 


yh Night Theatre will continue to present works of 


the widest popular appeal, from whatever source. 
. . . Light Programme drama, in which there will 
be considerable increase in the coming year, is to 
consist largely of serials in six or eight half-hour 
. akg with as many as three serials running each 


Sta to take it out of public relations English, 


q ene! drama of theatrical origin is virtually 


> from now on. 


ral the changes will allow us to present 
tt range of works from the ancient and 


wi theatre—particularly the classics— 


: - writing, notably the Home - 
"seri cs pera we hope, not © 


staffs are 
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Pr unreasonably, for the bese But me anyone sup- 
Pose scripts concocted for one or two broadcast 
_ performances, and paid for accordingly, can 


hope to equal the standard of drama represented 


‘by ‘World Theatre’ which has been banished 
from the Home and taken over, lock, stock, 


barrel and even label, by B.B.C. Television? The 
many millions who still possess radio sets only 


may well feel slighted. Do the viewers really love ~ 


their Euripides and Klabund more than we do? 
But to tent to the quick Mr. Gielgud’s rhetoric 
about the widest range of works from the ancient 
and modern theatre is to find it consisting 
mainly of wide open spaces. If these plays are 
not to be in the Home or the Light they can 
only be in the truncated Third which, the B.B.C. 
keeps insisting, is heard by only one listener in 
a hundred. (‘We few, we happy few...’.) The 
Radio Times supplement of December 6 told us 
what the Third can now offer: 

Two new dramatic productions are given nearly 
every week and each is broadcast twice. They 
include stage plays (frequently foreign plays in 
new translations made specially for the Third 
Programme), radio plays and other -dramatic 
works written for broadcasting, and adaptations 
of novels and short stories. 

The Third has been cut by forty per cent. to 
three hours a night. Drama is only one of its 


‘main commitments. Theatrical drama is one of 


three kinds of ‘ dramatic production’. But it has 
now to do for good theatrical drama not only 
what the five-and-a-half-hour Third did before, 
it must accommodatethe survivors of the ‘ World 
Theatre’ type of drama that is being swept out 
of the Home Service as well! In the third 
quarter of last year the uncut Third could offer 
nearly a score of theatrical plays among its 
thirty or so productions. Now its drama pro- 
ductions are down by one-half, and the pro- 
portion of stage plays by two-thirds; six out of 


_ sixteen I make it, one theatrical play a fortnight. 


This half-dozen comprises an Aristophanes 
comedy, two Stratford Shakespeare productions 
(on no account must the Home Service public 
be exposed to this highbrow stuff), one Rolland, 
one Kleist, one Betti. There is, you notice, no 
modern English or American play, no medieval 
or non-Shakespearian Elizabethan or Jacobean 
drama, no Restoration or eighteenth-century 
play, and what can only be called token repre- 
sentation of modern French and German drama. 
This is Mr. Gielgud’s ‘ widest range of works 
from the ancient and modern theatre’ and it is 
mostly gaps. 

In replying to me in THe LISTENER on 


~ October 3, Mr. Gielgud wrote: 


There is no question of laying down in future 
schedules any definitive proportion of adapted 
novels and radio scripts to adapted stage plays. 
The relative numbers of all types of radio drama 
will depend on what material can be found, on 
what plays are written. . 


What can be found depends on where you 


choose to look. The Drama Department has 


turned its back on the theatre pal may live to 
regret it, 
Yours, etc., 


London, N:W.2 Roy WALKER 


A Polish View of Joseph Conrad 
Sir,—Mr. Mroczkowski’s interesting talk on 


- Conrad (Tue LIsTENER, December 12) reminds 
me of a glimpse I once had of the great novelist, 


and something his one-time collaborator, Ford 
"eae Ford, told me about him. _ 


29 


Far out on the sands at Dymchurch stood 
Conrad facing the Channel, his shoulders oddly 
aslamt, aS it seemed, and meditating on I 
wondered what, When I spoke of my impression 
to ‘ Fordy’, he observed: ‘I think he respected 
the sea rather than loved it. He told me once 
that not least of his favourite lines in English 
literature was Christina Rossetti’s, “ Thank God 
there shall be no more sea” ’. 

Yours, etc., 


Bajamar, Tenerife HENRY SAVAGE 


Ceylon: the Happy Island 

Sir,—Mr. Farmer is luckier than I in having 
already seen my talk as reprinted in THE 
LISTENER Of November 28, but I am glad he 
has gained the impression that I like the people 
and the place. I do, and far be: it from me to 
indulge in communalism. I was well aware of 
the distinction Mr. Farmer makes among 
Tamils, and almost certainly had the same page 
of the same report open before me as I wrote. 
I must, then, plead guilty to having omitted 
an important qualification from my figures. At 
the same time, I must hold to my conviction 
that the Singhalese were outplayed by the 
Tamils in the competition for two important 
categories of employment. 

Yours, etc., 


New Delhi GERALD PRIESTLAND 


Working in Loud Noise 
Sir,—Cows, like Mr. Jay (THE LISTENER, 
December 19), find peace of mind and an ability 
to concentrate with a background of continuous 
noise, for they give more milk to the loud strains 
of the Light Programme than in a quiet cow- 
shed, Here again it is perhaps the Ievel of noise 
rather than sudden variations which is the 
important factor, for this is thought to be 
because. the sound of the wireless drowns any 
sudden noise which would startle the cow and 
cause her to withhold her milk. I am not sug- 
gesting that human mental processes bear any 
direct comparison with letting down milk, but 
perhaps there may be some connection between 
the two. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.3 Lucy CHANDLER 


Meet, Drink, and Be Airy 

Sir,—Mr. W. R. Rodgers states: ‘It is isola- 
tion that leads to cruelty, and few things are so 
isolating as deafness, nothing so humanising as 
talk ’. 

This being so, it is difficult to see how any- 
thing could be more cruel than—perhaps care~- 
lessly or unwittingly—leaving deaf people out, 
unnecessarily. However, my own observation of 
other deaf people has been that the severe suffer- 
ing they experience in this way makes them 
exceptionally sensitive and sympathetic to other 
forms of suffering coming to their notice. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham F, E. SMITH 


A Religious Justification of Divorce 
Sir—In my letter to you of December 21 
I made an omission that ought to be corrected, 
The passage: ‘his Canonical Epistle to 
Amphilochius’ should read: ‘his _ First 
Canonical Epistle to Amphilochius ’, 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.6 . IuLIA DE BEAUSOBRE 


Biacklcton 


MARGERY AND 
JAMES FISHER 


‘the most compelling of all 
-biographies of adventure... a 
great Englishman, a noble book.’ 
JAMES MoRRIS in the Manchester 
Guardian. 


“A great rather than a merely 
competent biography.’ — GAVIN 
MAXWELL in the New Statesman. 


« 


. this ebullient lion of a man.’ 
—THE TIMES. 


* Through some of these letters 
[to his wife] there runs such a 
strain of tenderness that one feels 
it_sacrilege, even now, to expose 
them. It is from these letters, 
however, that one gets a glimpse 
of a Shackleton not elsewhere 
revealed.? A. H. MACKLIN in the 
Observer. 

‘Long after the book is closed 
the reader will recall with a sense 
of wonder those photographs.’ — 
THE SCOTSMAN. 


624 pages, 118 photographs, 
drawings and maps, coloured 
end-papers. 30s. 


Alexander Werth 


THE STRANGE HISTORY OF 
PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 
AND THE GREAT CONFLICT 
OVER FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


‘Lively, acute, 
study.’—OBSERVER. 
“No one who seeks any serious 
understanding of the problems 
which today confront the French 
people can ignore what~ Mr. 
Werth says.’-—SUNDAY TIMES. 

‘. . , pages on North Africa 
might have been written last 
week, they are so fresh and re- 
vealing.—J. HAMPDEN JACKSON in 
the E. Daily Press. 428 pages. 
30s. 


sympathetic 


A Persian Spring 
WILFRID BLUNT 
‘Wonderful, exciting travel 
book, packed with marvels.’— 
ELIZABETH BOWEN in the Tatler. 
“At every parasang he is more 
observant and more entertaining.’ 
—OBSERVER. ‘ Outstanding photo- 
graphs.’—-SPECTATOR. 56 photo- 
graphs. 25s. 

ee 


The Book of Fur 
J. G. LINKS 


“Whether you possess a fur 
and want to know how to care 
for it, are expecting to get one, 
or just dream of having a fur one 
day, this will interest. you.’— 
BIRMINGHAM POST. 16 plates and 
frontispiece in colour. 25s. 


André Maurois 
THE CLIMATES OF LOVE 


‘In France one of his most 

admired and successful books 
. admirably translated _..a 

serious and subtle study of love 
. more than ingenuity there is 

artistry as. well.? — FRANCIS 

WYNDHAM in the Spectator. 

13s. 6d. 
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INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY | 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 
6% FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for 
loans of £10,000 and over 


For further particulars apply: 
City Treasurer (L), Council House, 


- Coventry 


£21.19.6 
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THIS NEW QUARTERLY 


for thinking men and women aims at 


@® Giving world-wide first-hand informa: 
tion on events and trends and on the 
part the Churches are, or should be, 
playing 

@ Stimulating thought 

@ Inducing Action 

10/- per annum (post free). Half rate for 

full-time’ students, missionaries and 

retired clergy. 
Free copy sent on request 


FRONTIER, Despatch Dept. (L) 


59 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Advanced Optical System 
Three precision-ground and polished over-size condensers, 
designed for maximum brilliance and even light distribution; 
one element of special heat absorbing glass; aluminized metal 
reflector; all mounted in a quick-release unit for easy Clee: 


Powerful, Quiet Blower 


Dualairflow cooling system with extra large blower keeps slides 
and projector absolutely cool, even during the longest showings. 
Engineered for truly silent’ projection; TV suppressed. 


Big, Wide-Angle Lens 
Precision-ground Triplet Anastigmat 4 in. f: 3.3 coated wade 
angle lens gives you high definition pictures. 


argqus iN Slide Projector 


A HANIMEX PRECISION PRODUCT 


at home in your spare time! 


Each month THE @ 
WRITER publishes new 
helpful articlesspecially 


i _ designed to achieve 
TO one aim--to enable 


i Wie you fo increase your 
write iver as: 
Bniel ta 
sell 


knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increasé your 
income by «learning- 

. how to write effectively 
.. for magazines and 
newspapers, for book 
publishers, for radio 
and TY. 


Send now for free 
folder. “What's 
In It for You!” 


“THE WRITER, 124, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Write after reading 
The Writer—and. Sell! 


Pret 


BETTER 
: BUILT 
TO GIVE 
YOU 
BETTER . 
PICTURES 


YOU can paint in Oils — 
with HAYWARD VEAL 
as your personal tutor 


Ie’s fun... its relaxing ... the perfect 
hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
so personal that it’s like having the famous 
artist right there at your elbow to guide you 
every inch of the way. 

Never before has there been so perfect 

&@ method of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oi 
Painting prospectus to:— 


COLLEGE OF ART 
296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


By 


PETER ABRAHAMS 


Three centuries of unbroken 
- British sovereignty, during - 
which theisland has experienced 
social and political vicissitudes 
ranging from slavery to a high 
degree of administrative autono- 
my, has provided for Jamaica* 

a history that is coherent yet 

_ chequered. Indeed, the author. 
sub-titles his book “ An Island 
Mosaic’’, a description he fully 
justifies i in his vivid and colour- 
ful story of a vivid and colourful — 
land. Fully illustrated. (Corona _ 
Library series) 

25s. (, bas Is. 2d.) 


* Jamaica is aie the setting of 
C. A. Moser’s recently-pub- 
lished Measurement of Leyels 
_ of Living, price 13s. 6d. (post 
5d.) The fully-illustrated 
Report on Jamaica, 1956 
_is now available, price 
13s. 6d. (post 1s. 5d. Iv 


BHIMISIOn 


from the Goverment Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


CHURCH 
CATHOLIC 


WHAT IS IT? 


Set of twelve Booklets by authoritative A 
. writers, at 


5/- per set 
These will meet your need, — 
‘Water see 
The Secretary, Catholic Course 


19, Marylebone Road, Lowe 
N.W.1. 


WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Acares, 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH. ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by. 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving — 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, — 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read — 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
“on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned, 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept. 


The Sign of SCIENCE & | 
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‘ Oxford Common Room. A Study of 
ee Lincoln College and Mark Pattison. 
By V. H. H. Green. Arnold. 30s. 


it IS HARD to think of materials and specifica- 
~ tions less promising than those from which Mr. 
Green has built his book. Somewhere in the. 


- _ of those mounds of ancient paper which gather 
___ dust in every college archive. Eighteenth-century 
’ wine bills; deeds to vanished livings; minutes 
. of forgotten elections; records of dead squabbles 
| with tradesmen, tenants, Visitors, Vice- 
. Chancellors—every college has its alluvium of 
them, and every college decides at some time 
that something should be done about it. ‘ What 
about young Vestige? You’ve nothing particular 
| on your plate since the thesis, have you, Arthur? 
_ How about the College History? It’s time some- 
one made another real start on the Papers’. It 
is unusual for anything to result from these fits 
of piety. It is almost miraculous that such a 
book as Mr. Green’s should emerge from one 
of these dim hoards. 

If anything, the hoard he faced was dimmer 
than most. Lincoln, as Mr. Green himself 
admits, has never been a fashionable or conspicu- 
_ ous college: the elegant Magdalen man in Sinister 

Street had no idea where in Oxford it was to be 

found. Tucked away in the Turl, Lincoln has 

managed, you might almost say, to avoid incur= 
ring a history. Its one great name is Mark 

Pattison; and even he seems remarkable today 

less for his individuality than for his ability 

to typify, at each stage of his life, the various 
tides of thought that swamped his age. In 

1840, an ardent disciple of Newman; in the 

*fifties, a contributor to Essays and Reviews; 

by the ’sixties, a full-blown and bigoted agnostic, 
intimate with George Eliot—even making use 
_ of the diaries, Mr. Green has difficulty finding 
amy centre to Pattison but egoism. An extra-. 
ordinary man, the saturnine Rector was an all- 
too-ordinary Victorian; and by the time he 
gained the power he had long coveted, he had 
withdrawn too completely in bitter self-pity to 
___ Jead his college out of the ordinary. 
- _ So that it is impossible to admire too much the 
feat Mr. Green has accomplished. Bound by 
_ the limits of his material, he has triumphantly 
turned its ordinariness into its fascination. 

Anstead of a college history, he has written a 

_ study in microcosm of the transformation which 
ee. overtook the older universities in the nineteenth 
century. Out of his laundry-bills and minute- 

Ste DPOR > he has conjured up the Oxford and 

_ Cambridge of a century ago. And what fantastic” 
“little worlds they were! The last, fossilised out- 
‘Posts of the medieval Church’s secular empire, — 

s were still primarily, when Victoria 
the throne, co-operative ecclesiastical 
vnil societies. By the lottery of election, 


Eis de the poves and 
the Establishment. The main pre- 
on of. Lincoln’s senior common room 
1 of the college’s properties, 
id elsewhere: collecting the rents _ 


» 


| The Listener’s Book 


library of his college, it is fairly obvious, lay one — 
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by seniority the appointments to schools and 
livings owned by the college. There were under- 


graduates, of course; but no examinations for - 


them to pass, and no obligations to tutor them. 
The long evenings passed in betting on which 
day of the week Marathon fell, to decide who 
‘should foot the next bottle of port. 

Pattison set out to reform this state of affairs, 
throwing himself in with Goldwyn Smith and 
Jowett. He urged more college tutors, higher 
standards, the German system by which poor 
students could lodge in town and attend lectures. 
He became the bright hope for a regenerated 
Oxford. Then came his disastrous defeat in the 
rectoral election of 1851. For ten years he sulked 
in his tent. When he emerged, reform had passed 
from his hands. He had dreamed of a free, adult 
community of European culture, sought for its 
own sake, like that of the great Renaissance 
clerks he had made his study. The new Oxford 
was Jowett’s: muscles, prizes, apprenticeship 
for proconsuls. ‘ School-keeping’, Pattison 
called it with disgust, and retired again to the 
gathering shades of embittered old age and a 
loveless marriage. With that vision of an ideal 
university, lost between two all-too-earthly ones, 
Mr. Green comes to the heart of both his 
stories: Pattison’s, and the absorbing process he 
has exhumed from his mountain of old bills. 


The Blitz. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 

Wingate. 25s. 

Mr. Fitz Gibbon has produced a book that was 
needed—an accurate, short and vivid account 
of the Big Blitz on London of 1940-41. He has 
filled admirably the gap that has so far existed 
between the official British histories, too detailed 
and weighty for the general reader, and the 
small-scale, local and usually amateur accounts 
of Germany’s air onslaught on Britain. With an 
adequate framework of German strategy and 
the - British Government’s counter-measures, 
based on the official records of both combatants, 
he has described where and how the bombs fell 
on London during those rigorous eight months, 
and what their consequences were. 

Keeping both ‘his statistics and his senti- 
ments under control, he has made liberal use of 
evidence from persons of many types, officially 
involved and otherwise, who’ saw or heard the 
bombs drop and suffered or in some manner 
dealt with the results. His accounts of the 
administrative muddles and ultimate tragedies of 
severely stricken West Ham, of the ‘damp 
squib’ of the Communist demonstration at the 
Savoy Hotel, of the descent of the parachute 


“mine outside Broadcasting House, and of the 


lurid catastrophe at the Café de Paris stand 
out in the memory. The many tales of eye- 
witnesses are woven together by Mr, Fitz 
Gibbon with comment and conclusions of a 
generosity and wisdom such as the topic surely 
deserves, It is, perhaps, the reviewer’s duty to 
suggest that a book of this quality would gain 
from a more precise title (since so many other 
British cities claim their share,of The Blitz), 
and the readers’ aids of chapter headings and 
an index. These are small defects weighed 
against the opportunities the book offers to the 


Chronicle 


many who, through accident, including the 
accident of not being borm at the time, or for 
other reasons, had no close acquaintance with 
the bombardment of London during the winter 
of 1940-41, to improve their acquaintance with 
this chapter (already over half-a-generation 
distant) of our history. 


The Market of Seleukia. By James Morris. 
Faber. 25s. 


The title comes from a poem of Cavafy’s, One 
of their gods, in the likeness of a superb youth, 
threads through the market-place as evening 
falls towards the smoky riots of the brothel 
quarter. And none can name him, nor what 
perverse, immortal lust drives the divine to 
mingle with corruption, Clearly, James Morris 
has set out to write something more than just 
another reporter’s book about the Middle East. 
But then, he is no ordinary reporter. As Middle 
East correspondent to The Times, he scooped 
the world two years ago with the story of the 
Sultan of Muscat’s foray into the rebellious 
hinterland of Oman; going on to explain pre- 
cisely whose giant, oily hands pulled the strings 
of that rococo little war, in a book which was 
a minor comic masterpiece, Since then he has 
found, one feels, his spiritual home; and The 
Manchester Guardian a second pen as silver as 
Alistair Cooke’s. His new book strikes a note of 
arrival and departure. It is a panoramic sum- 
ming-up, the result of a last journey through 
the Arab world he knows so well on the eve 
of Suez: a world which, as he says, will never 
be the same again. 

Such an attempt aspires, in The Guardian 
tradition, beyond reporting and toward art. 
Mr, Morris proves himself an artist. Again and 
again he brings the faces and places of the east 
before you with an artist’s vivid eye. The sails 
of cotton-boats, a clamorous funeral, move 
across the Nile Delta’s khaki frieze of filth and 
fertility. A bland, sharp-eyed cobbler in Bethle- 
hem extracts from his greasy notebook a price- 
less sheepskin morsel of Essene scroll. A stately 
Bedouin chief stares, with unspeakable contempt, 
across Aqaba’s red capes and blazing bays of 
rainbow fish and corals toward the Jewish port 
where women walk the streets in shorts. Air- 
sick but dignified in flowered gowns and gilded 
swords, a hawking-party of sheikhs disembark 
with their falcons at Kuwait airport. Mr. Morris” 
Middle East seems a swarming, pungent place 
after the sandy sublimities of Doughty and 
Lawrence, He cares less for its spaces than for 
its people, in whom he finds a special kind of 
grace, 

The Arabs have a word, baraka, which they 
use to describe the elusive, indefinable quality of 
being at once blessed and benevolent—the quality 
that lives in silk, but not in nylon; in sherry, but 
not in gin. 

Mr. Morris detects and loves it in the Arabs 
themselves, even as they rush headlong towards 
gin and nylon, For him, Islam is not the desert, 
but a market, and through its scurrilous squalors 
threads an unnameable nobility. 

Like an artist he works his material unob- 
trusively to his theme: most effectively, perhaps, 


Nee en hy ive foieoten ate part ane s 
2 the debacle by Egypt’s plan to build another 


dam at Aswan. To Mr. Morris it is the spring of 
the tragedy. The High Dam, the greatest the 


of: _ world had ever seen, was to be the living monu- 
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-_- pyramid’, as Nasser called it, contain- 
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ment of the new Egypt: ‘our new 


as the Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
Behind its giant three-mile barrage, .a 
lake stretching hundreds of miles and ~ 
‘over the Sudan border would drown 


fifth of riverain Egypt. From this 
would flow life for the dead provinces, 
power to build an industrial empire, 
and wealth to combat Egypt’s imme- 
morial poverty. This was the splendid 
dream from whose collapse the rest 
* followed: which trickled away in 
- violence and bitter waste into the ugly 
little propaganda-state, with Russian 
tanks rumbling down its boulevards, 
which revolutionary Egypt has become. 
At least, that is how Mr. Morris 
describes it, preferring the bad, ornate 
old days, when Farouk’s court, scented, 
tarbooshed and flamboyantly - self- 
interested, would descend on the ginger- 
bread palaces of Alexandria. That is the 
trouble with artistic reporting. It pre- 
fers pictures to politics, savour to sani- 
tation. It tends to prefer the status quo, 
which has had time to ‘compose’, to 
the elements which make for change. 
For all its glittering wit and tolerance, 
~ Mr. Morris’ picture is a partial one, in 
both senses of the word. Ravished with 
the atmosphere of the East, evoked for 
you as strongly as the smell of a cook- 
shop, you find yourself. wishing all the 
- same for fewer atmospheres and adjec- 
tives, and more facts—for more reporting and 
less art. = 


_ Snotty: the Story of the Midshipman 
By Commander Geoffrey Penn, R.N. 
Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


_ Commander Penn has described the evolution 
of the rank and training of midshipmen through 
the vicissitudes of much complex history. It is 
not the first time the theme has been attempted; 
it was well done some years ago by C. F. Walker, 
but as midshipmen are no Ionger regularly sea- 
going, and as much has happened in the last 

_ decade to modify the methods of entry to, and 
promotion in, the Royal Navy, it is well to have 
the story up to date. 


Originally the midshipman was a sort of. 


Petty Officer. He was hardened and experienced, 
not a boyish character. The author attributes 
to Samuel Pepys the appropriation of the rank 
as that of the young potential officer, and such 
it has since been. Dr. Johnson, as might have 
been expected, found a delightful description for 
his great Dictionary; not quite accurate, but 
making up in the picturesque what it lacked 

in precision. _ 
Midshipmen are officers aboard a ship, Wisk 
station is some on the quarter-deck, others on 


the poop. Their business is to mind the braces, ~ 


to look out, and to give the word of command 


are | from the captain and other superior officers; 


they also assist on all occasions, both in sailing 


the ship and in storing and rummaging the hold. 


joined H.M.S. Saturn in 1790, and Nelson, like 
many of his famous breed, joined the fleet at 
- twelve, The ‘ snotty : certainly continued young 


+] By ae Coe century ee aban was f; 
often very young indeed. For instance, William 


Dillon was a tiny boy, less than ten, when he 


' Volunteers of the First Class with a Volunteer of the Second Class, 
c. 1835. From a coloured lithograph after L. Mansion, in the National 


Maritime Museum 


From ‘ Snotty: the Story of the Midshipman’ 


and operational right up to the first world war, 
when one of the young gentlemen won the D.S.c. 
in command of a picket boat at the Dardanelles 
when still of what might almost be called 


“tender years ’. 


Commander Penn does not neglect the scho- 
lastic side of the midshipman, the various 
schools and ‘ academies’ where he suffered book- 
work, and he includes, besides the executive 


_trainees, the captain’s clerk (with a very long 


history indeed) and the aspiring engineer. A 
particularly valuable chapter is that on the 
Britannia, which for nearly half a century pro- 
duced a seties of notable men. 


Cinquefoil. By C. F. Leyel. Faber. 35s. 


Nothing seems to have a less morta] and more 
peculiar charm than herbalism. Nothing induces, 
at any rate in lady writers, quite so little accuracy 
and quite so much Anne Prattle. Here is a 
fattish book, quite seriously offered, of charm- 
ingly irrepressible nonsense—medically, etymo- 
logically, critically, often poetically—a book of 


_ herbs ‘ to quicken the five senses’, of sight, smell, 
hearing, taste and touch. Herbalism weaves with 


astrology, big, modern sounding words with old 
irrational concepts; and since herbs traditionally 
go with quotations, Proust is planted here in one 
bed with Ouida, Villon with Longfellow. 

Does it matter if species are confused and 
names wrongly spelt, and if sentences come all 


of a skelter? Here, at least, are all the curious 


_ 


an _Pseudo-facts 


diipharetic: expectorant, Poddicas ie ve, — 

sedative, narcotic, emanagogue, emetic, anthel- rg 
mintic, prophylactic’, and where Indian doctor: =) 
think atomic physics may show ‘that — i 
different types of quantum are present : 
in each of the organs of sense, as for. a 
instance, photons in the eyes, akousti- 
kons in the ear, olfactions in the nose, 
gustons in the organs of taste, and — 

tactons in the skin’. A charmer of a is 
book for the collector of atavisms. But 
it is rather a pity that a belief in the — 

superior healing power of herbs can- — 

not be combined with just a little more mG 3 
ee ek 


Europe and the Earvneaas | 
By Max Beloff. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


A melancholy fate seems to overhang _ 
the attempt to make a political unity 
out of Western Europe. The project has 
only seriously been undertaken since the 
close of the second world war. Con- — 
tinental statesmen then saw, with a — 
clarity which has so far eluded our © 
more buffered countrymen, how revo- - 
lutionary a change had taken place in 
the fortunes of what formerly had been - 
the metropolitan continent of the whole - 
world. At one and the same time 
Europe was dwarfed by the super-states_ 
of the U.S.A. and Russia, and chal-— 
lenged by the rising tide of Asian — 
nationalism. Europe had been every- ~ 
thing; she might shortly be reduced to — 
nothing; her statesmen wanted her to 
be something. 
- The way has been long and hard 
and Professor Beloff’s book is a great help 
in understanding why. It falls into two halves. 
The first chapters analyse the senses in which — 
Europe may be considered to be an entity. The — 
second half consists of chapters describing the 
various tasks—political, economic, cultural, and 
scientific—which must be successfully completed 
if ‘ Europe’ is to be born. The very first chapter, 
which tries to ‘ define’ Europe, illustrates very : 
well one of the major difficulties. For what is = 
Europe? Is Russia to be included? Is not— 
the U.S.A. closer to Britain or France or 
Sweden, than is Sicily or Greece? Under close _ i 
inspection, it becomes clear that it is very diffi- 
cult to envisage even what the ‘Europe’ is 4= 
which statesmen are trying to create. oS ee 
A further problem, perhaps the greatest, ar 
emerges from the chapter on ‘Economics and 
Politics ’, which is largely concerned with the - Fs 
rise of the nation state and the reasons why it — 
has progressively absorbed the exclusive allegiance % 
of its citizens. There is, incidentally, one sur- ips 
prising omission in the ahalysis and that is the 
lack of any mention of the universal reliance « on 
passports and immigration control which has 
taken place since 1914. Till then migration cov 
and did occur on quite a large scale; and to that 
extent loyalties to the nation state were a 
weakened... But since that time, the | b2 a 
confirms that one is a member of one pa 


weiioue the consent of its governing ‘anther 
This tendency marks the high eer: of 


= eee 


"But j it is. Ata. oH the 

‘The Economic Task’ 
% - problems of reconciling the countries 
La dames tradition and those in the 


ended; for the materials on which the narrative 


_ which took place, under the auspices of the 
PS Council of Europe, at the Rome and Strasbourg 
ba conferences of 1953 and 1955, The participants 
were a notable body of ‘distinguished academics 
ee and publicists i in the fields of history, economics, 
 jiterature and philosophy. To prepare a ‘ report’ 
= this basis confronts the reporter with a very 
difficult problem of management. One of his 
F. principal tasks must inevitably be to form the 
Fs material into a “pattern and a logical sequence. 
Now it is not altogether clear to a reviewer to 
2 what extent he is free to omit or to amend. 
Certainly there is a good deal of material in . 
’ this book which, one tends to feel, might with 
be Fess have been omitted. Another difficulty 
_ for the reporter is that he is not entirely free 
to raise criticisms which were not raised and 
pas discussed at the conferences which he is report- 
_ ing. ‘For example, one would like to know 
ze! more about the reasons which make France so 
_ protectionist and so opposed to the Free Trade 
Area; more “about the causes of strains within 
5 _ Nato; and certainly much more on_ the 
reason why the so-called ‘European idea’ has 
faa to make any impact on the masses. 
AS . Though working within these limits, Pro- 
rt fessor Beloff has produced much more than 
ae mere digest of the working papers. He-has 
Produced an orderly, critical and enlighten- 
ing sequence of problems and arguments which 
adds up to an important contribution to the 
q study of European Baty 
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A Persian’ peers: By Wilfrid Blunt. 
Barrie. ose > 
is is a light-hearted book, Sehtitly pro- 
i and pleasant to read. Mr. Blunt set out 
Eton to explore Persia, equipped with an 
airing mind, an unlimited capacity for en- 
anda pretty turn of astringent wit. He: 
thing to say of oil and politics and 
progress. He went in search of the 
of medieval Persia (or what remains of it) 
delighted in what he found. He dis- 
, what many travellers miss, that western- 
n hz not eed the old romantic East 


ay 


from the ultra-modern 


con ae seed and that rs his collaborators — 


is based are the papers, and the discussions | 


yater-taps are probably out of. 


e: the population .are camera-shy for other 
reasons, and many of the excellent pictures 
that embellish the book could only be secured 
| through a combination of luck, bluff, and 
‘cunning. 

Mr. Blunt derives flea amusement pane 
the discomforts incidental to travelling in a 
country not yet organised for tourism, such as 
erratic transport, primitive hotels, tiresome 
fellow-travellers, and children who throw stones 


at the foreigner. He found the Persians delight- 


ful—even their foibles have a disarming side— 
but his urbane tolerance was sorely tried in 
Jordan and Syria with their poisoned atmo- 
sphere of spy-mania and anti-western politics. 
In Beirut, however, the people were pleasant and 
civilised, and Baalbek still stands with its ruined 
temples ‘so grandiose and so radiant, decayed 
to the perfection of picturesqueness, overgrown 
by just the right amount of wild flowers ’. 


Tenants of the House. Poems by 
- Dannie Abse. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
Reading a Medal. And other poems by 
Terence Tiller. Hogarth. 10s. 6d. 
‘The Succession. Poems by Quentin 
Stevenson. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 
The True Confession of George Barker. 
Parton Press. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Abse’s admirable new book of poems, 
Tenants of the House, shows that while the 
rest of us have been spending our time being 
smart or angry or whatever, he has quietly 
consolidated his position as one of the most 
satisfying and genuine of contemporary poets, 
with things to say that matter and the power to 
say them forcefully and originally. His skill 
ranges from the wit of ‘Letter to The Times’ 
to the dark power of such a poem as ‘The 
Trial’ in which the ballad tradition is trans- 
planted into our Kafkaesque nightmare of a 
modern world where the primary problem is 
one of the identity of man himself. 


. 


I wanted to be myself, no more, 

so I screwed off the face that I always wore, 
I pulled out the nails one by one— 

Td have given that face to anyone. 


These poems are the work of a genuinely 

religious mind which yet remains firmly 

anchored in the world of men, and of human 
experience, in an age: -when 


In bowler hats they sing with sharp, flat voices 
but no one dances, nobody rejoices. 


If Dr. Abse deserves to be a poet for the 
many, Mr. Terence Tiller remains, doubtless 
unrepentantly, a poet for the few, an eclectic, 
a poet’s poet. His new book is his first for 
nearly ten years. He writes very beautifully, 
combining a grave old-fashioned melodiousness 
with a sharp difficult contemporary precision 
made even sharper by the small type and the 
use of lower-case at the beginnings of lines. (Dr. 
_Abse also uses this typographical device, and it 
“is curious to note that whereas in his work 
one is scarcely aware of it, in Mr. Tiller’s it 
suddenly seems to be very significant.) 

The tree of night has all its candles lit, 

and dreams are piled about its foot: oh son, 

oh sleeping son, what do you take from it? 


‘ 


Ay A sf . - -~ 


ust not es RESP par mollas 
_ holy to face the camera. Other members _ 


on what far day, i this your timelessness? | 


On the whole, Mr. Tiller is at his best i in such ¥ 


Poems as that, in which he allows his instinct 


for song to flow, rather than in some of the 


more ambitious metaphysical pieces with their 
quotes from the seventeenth century in which 
the poetry perhaps runs too readily into literary 
criticism. 

Mr. Quentin Stevenson’s main theme is 
religion, and The Succession is a collection of 


short poems almost all concerned with aspects — 


of (to quote a line from one piece, ‘The Con- 
fession”) ‘silence as God’s journalist reports’. 
Apart from the occasional pretentiousness (why 
call six poems ‘Notes towards a novel in 
verse’ ?) these poems are well-written and sin- 
cere and show on the whole what the author 
most rightly prays for in his foreword: ‘ Power 
to sustain an exact semse’, 

In a recent notice in these columns of George 
Barker’s Collected Poems the omission was 
lamented of his long autobiographical True 
Confession. This remarkable poem has now been 
reprinted in a separate volume by another pub- 
lisher. It should be read by all who want to 
see what a good poet can really do, even in these 
emasculated times, when he lets the pot boil over. 


Eduard Mérike. By Margaret Mare. 
Methuen. 25s. 


Eduard MGrike was a podgy country parson who 


kept canaries and suffered from hypochondria. 
On his death in 1875 he left behind a lot of 
neurotic doodlings with unecclesiastical implica- 
tions and a body of verse gradually recognised 
as among the very finest in German literature. 
Miss Mare’s book is the first full-length study 
in English, Her splendidly fluid and sensitive 
account, which does no more than loving justice 
to this remarkable man’s stature, will no doubt 
come as a surprise to those who have hitherto 
thought of him merely as a minor Swabian 
poet or a prolific provider of words for Hugo 
Wolf. 

Morike was born in 1804 at Ludwigsburg, 
where his father was court physician to the 
reigning house of Wiirttemberg. As a nineteen- 
year-old theological student he experienced an 
overwhelming passion for a worthless Lorelei 
figure, a Swiss girl who had arrived in Tiibingen 
under mysterious circumstances and was em- 
ployed there as a barmaid. He escaped from this 
entanglement, but at severe psychological cost. 
She remained with him as part of those menac- 
ing forces that had to be exorcised in poetry. 
He fled from Tife to his mother, to ‘his devoted 
sister, to the legacy of Greece, to recurrent ill- 
health. He became .a parson who did not want 
to preach, a husband who clung to his sister as 
well as his wife. His poetry stands as the fine 
expression of that reality he could not find in 
personal relationships. ‘Give a man a mask’, 
said Oscar Wilde, ‘and the will tell the truth’. 
Morike was the perfect children’s playmate, all 
fun and whimsical invention, but he could send 
his little friends ‘humorous’ drawings so terri-~ 
fyingly expressive of his inner fears that they 
had to be intercepted by the parents, Isolde 
Kurz met him when he was an old man, and she 
tells how the flabby face of. the country clergy- 
man seemed to her a protective mask concealing 
the delicate head of a Greek youth or a smiling 
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tates: ong He i is close to Holderlin ae he knew 
ee personally at Tubingen) in his awareness of the 
world of classical antiquity, but he seems even 
closer to Rilke in the nature of his inspiration 
and in clear sinuosity of line. Both are gifted 

discoverers of the bright, sensual image that 
magically crystallises out of spiritual twilight. 
In his prose masterpiece, Mozart auf der Reise. 
mach Prag, Morike anticipates Rilke’s descrip- 
‘tion of the creative emanation as an ‘ overflow’, 
In Maorike’s case this overflow was channelled 


into an amazing variety of metres. He was a 
master of form. In spite of his fairy-tale flights 
of imagination he was more than a belated 
Romantic, for his classical education kept him 
clear of that extreme. This is an excellent bio- 
graphy, enthusiastic without being aggressive, in 


‘which Morike is exposed for our inspection and 


enjoyment. Miss Mare does not plague us with 


ultimate explanation, This poet is too great to 


be explained. 


Studies in Secret Diplomacy during the 


When Dr. 


First World War. By W. W. Gottlieb. 

Allen and Unwin. 35s. 
The archives of the first world war have only 
been incompletely revealed in the official 
publications, the biased selection given by the 
Soviet Union of the Russian papers, the United 
States series, also selected, and in the memoirs 
of the soldiers, diplomats, and statesmen, All 
these have been used by historians in various 
books. The first volume of the fifth series of the 
Italian diplomatic papers has for the first time 
given us a full and authentic documentation of 
one country but it covers only a small period. 


book is founded on new are he means that 
he has resurveyed these publications, including 
the most recent ones which are still little known. 


He does, indeed, add that he has also consulted _ 


the German archives now in this country but 
there is no indication in his book of their effect 
upon it. 

Patevereieless’ ‘Dr. Gottlieb has made a sub- 


‘stantial contribution to our understanding of 


Sr: EM; 


the diplomatic history of these years by a 
detailed study of two episodes, the negotiations 


- concerning the Ottoman Empire in 1914-15 and 
those leading to Italy’s entry into the war in 
1915. His book is heavily: documented and is 


not to be read without a good deal of effort. 
But it repays close attention and the reader is 
given much information from Russian and 
Italian sources which are freely quoted, 

In this period the two sides began to realise 
some of the possible results of the war which 
had never been envisaged when it broke out. 


- Endeavours were made to obtain new allies and 


each power tried to safeguard its future interests 


in a world which continually grew more un-. 
stable. 


This was especially mecessary because 
both the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman 
Empires were obviously likely to be radically 
transformed, if not to disappear: altogether. 
The attack on the Dardanelles raised the 
question of the Straits and it was in this period 
that Britain for the only time in 150 years 


yielded to Russia’s claims upon them, The 
_ problem of what to do with the rest of the 
Ottoman Empire, largely composed of peoples 
a ae of forming viable states at that. time, 


e 1 ut 
oO tortuous, as Dr. Go b ' 
‘such a tone of righteous indignation that he 


Gottlieb claims, therefore, that his | 


_ determined attempts to convey personal ideas 


sometimes obscures the real issues rather than 
illuminates them. The attack on the Dardanelles 
was made for strategic reasons and the negotia- 
tions as to the future disposition of the Ottoman 
Empire were subsidiary to the main. Purpose of 


- winning the war. 4 
In the second episode the Teak Government - 

played off its partners in the Triple Alliance 

against the Entente Powers when it bargained as | 


to whether Italy should remain neutral or enter 
the war. Here there is more material to feed 
Dr. Gottlieb’s capacity for indignant denuncia- 
tion, The volte-face which Italy made and the 
terms which she extracted from the Entente 
Powers in the Treaty of London have hardly 
any parallel in recent times, except, perhaps, the 
similar conduct of the Soviet Union-in 1939-40, 


In both cases the main motive was strategic 


rather than economic and in each case, though 
the conduct was indefensible, there were extenuat- 
ing circumstances in past history and present 
politics which need careful consideration, Dr. 
Gottlieb’s account of the Italian transactions 
with the opposing sides is meticulously sup- 
ported by evidence from the available sources 
and he skilfully delineates the intricate diplo- 
macy that led to the Treaty of London; He 
sometimes gives too much credence to inferior 


sources such as ambassadorial gossip about the ~ 


policies of states to which they were not 
accredited, but he always punctiliously reveals 
the nature of the evidence on which his 
narrative is based. His book will be necessary 
reading for pee B of the period for a long 
time. 

Here again, boven his well-planned story 
would make a greater impact on the reader if 
he had paid more attention to strategy and had 
written more calmly and objectively. He also 
tries to show the economic motives of the 
“imperialism ’ which, used in various senses, he 
constantly condemns, But he does not produce 
much evidence to show that such motives 
exercised a predominant influence on the nego- 
tiations, The fact was that the future existence 


of all the states concerned was at hazard and it | 
was this that determined their actions, 


Golden Sections. By Michael Ayrton. 
_ Methuen. 25s. <e eS 

There is a great deal that is both brave and 
sensible in this book. The critic lays about him 
with such gallantry and is so ready to assail 


giants that, whether one does or does not agree © 
with him, one must admire him. It is not easy — 


for a young writer on art.to charge bare-headed 


-at Picasso—certainly it was hard to do so, as 


Mr. Ayrton did, in the year 1944. Nor can we 
in justice withhold praise from one who has 
attacked so much of the absurd cant of modern 
art criticism: the commendation of originality 


for its own sake, the reckless misuse of the word — 
~£ academic’ , that kind of gushing enthusiasm for 
‘ child ~ art ; the absurdity of which is better 
understood by most teachers than it is by most 
critics. The intelligent reader may well be grate- — 


ful to Mr. Ayrton for his vigorous attacks upon 
a variety of~different brands of aesthetic non- 


-sense> He should also be ready to appre- 


ciate the genuine feelings which inform these — 


~ ee 


ora 4 to paid us ‘to s igh 
feel as he feels. If he ‘cannot find an 
literary vehicle for his sentiments the m 
his book becomes a mere collection of as 
enlivened by a certain number of bright : 

Mr. akin been ie to wre m 


but his wit docs not. aes survive | 
safc is a ety which demands a sete: 


contider ‘such heavy-handed prose as this: 


He had developed an "acquaintance with 
painter Ingres, tees interest in music wa 
tion into other parts on fake part of “alhor prac- 

_ titioners came to be known as a violon d’Ingres 

in tribute to the master’s proficiency as an amate 3 
performer upon that instrument. ih 

_ Admittedly this is one of Mr. Ayelet : 
stodgiest passages but it is so far typical that 

~ one may doubt whether his matter, despite all 3 
that can be said in its favour, is quite sufficien 
to meat a aera. of hig mannet.° “Soe 


Arthur Dobbs, Esquire, 1689. 1765. By 
Desmond Clarke. Bodley Head. 25s. 
Arthur Dobbs, descended from an English se tler 
in Antrim in ‘the time of Elizabeth, was one of 
thee penelo- Irish gentlemen who deserved well 


fetid the Royal Danie Soca: eid for a tir 
was Engineer and Surveyor of Ireland, 
wrote a number of useful tracts on 
economic subjects, of which his ‘ Essay 
Trade’ are the best known. He believed that 
development of trade and commerce would be — 
the best remedy for Irish poverty, and ae 

a capi union with ten aOR 


napeeeefl man, energetic nee sat-beathd 
was pew with his pen. He. wrote Ze) 


eifhods of bees, the Baohisth dag Trish 
the eclipse of the moon, and the | 
the North-West. Passage. But he is 
by having ‘become the Governor — 
Carolina between 1754 and | 1765, 


eer. 


o 


"was interested in ii views on colonial 
e peme his lec 


colonial affairs erty meas 
_ French, his appointment as Gover 
“unexpected. Mr. Clarke 


‘career: ne Dobbs deat not se 

imaginative writing, but 

us a thoroughly scho 
, "to some extent on bi 
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YUGOSLAVIA. 


(DUBROVNIK andother unspoiled DALMATIAN 


YUGOSLAVIA 


monasteries and oriental towns 


Consult your travel agent for details or apply to: 


YUGOSLAV NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE cept. » 


143 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SPRING 
HOLIDAYS 


ea 


_ FINLAND OR GREECE? 


ae) This year our most extensive programme 
‘et informal sightseeing holidays is again 
backed by many popular sports tours— 
_ walking, cy cling, climbing, sailing, camping, 
te ki-ing, canoeing, etc. But if you prefer to 
. relax, we offer a_ fine selection of 
__ reasonably-priced holidays at our own 
centres, covering Austria, Germany, Switz- 
~ erland, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Jugo- 
‘slavia, Denmark, Nore ay, Sweden, Finland, 
“ele. 
a ¢: | Free Picannnnies from 


¥.7T.B. 


TRA VEL SERVICE ~ 


61A BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
A (KNI 4713) 


Pa 


OU MUST GO TO 


THIS YEAR 


FOUR countries tour by RAIL 
COACH and STEAMER. Stay 5 days 
in. DUBROVNIK 
14 days from £49 -inclusive 
(HOLIDAY No. 18 or 19) 


Travel by RAILand COACH through 
Belgium, Germany and Austria. Stay 
10 days in PORTOROZ 
14 days from £26 inclusive 

(HOLIDAY No. 44) . 


Stay 7 daysontheenchantingisland of 
RAB. Travel by RAIL, COACH and 
STEAMER : 
14 days from £36 inclusive 
(HOLIDAY No. 45) 


{ 


CO Se eS Sa I lO Ne a ae 


A choice of over fifty holidays and tours 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
' We have planned a series of very unusual holidays with a spice of 
_ adventure about them. We shall be pleased to send a copy of our 


programme to people who are looking for an unconventional off- 
| the-beaten-track holiday in 1958. 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


Pedy Exploring the Dalmatian Islands by Fishing Boat. ......... 
---. Walking the “ King’s Trail’ through Arctic Lapland. ........ 
iaghimecaa- Canoeing down the lovely River Danube to Vienna. ......+ 
_sreeee Through the Iron Gates to Yugoslav Macedonia. ...... 
+... The Haute Route from Chamonix to Zermatt or SaasFee. .«...- 
««.-- Unconventional sightseeing tours through Sicily. .... 
PEE Mountaineering courses & tours in Switzerland or Tyrol. ... 


This is only a small selection of the wide range of out- -of-the-ordinary holidays in 


48a, PARK ROAD, 


_-RAMBLERS ASSOCIATION ‘SERVICES LTD., LONDON, N.W.1 


AMB 1001 


ESTB. 1920 


5 days £11. 4.0 HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS 
8 days £10. 2.6 
 $ days £15. 7.0 
8 days £15.15.6 
8 days £16.10.6 
8 days £18. 4.6 
8 days £18.18.0 
10 days £18.19.6 
8 days £20. 6.6 
8 res £20. 9.6 
2 days £21. 3.0 


ce (Paris) 


MONTRE 
MOTOR COACH TOUR 

Ostend, Brussels, Paris 

Four Countries 

Three Capitals 


RAND ESCORTED TOURS 
Grand Tour of Austria 
Grand Tour of Italy 


Grand Tour of Spain 
Grand Tour of Sicily 
HELLENIC CRUISES 
Ist Apl.—18th Apl.; 
Ist Sept.—16th Sept. 


1 

15 days £24.19.6 

15 days £25.18.6 

15 days £26.19.6 

15 days £30.18.0 
*2nd class couchettes available at 21/- 


é 


(Oxford 


‘ 71) Tottenham Court Rd. St. end) 


- Members Asscn. of British Travel Agents 


3 ag parts of Europe which we have planned for the spring and summer of 1958. - 
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te 
YUGOSLAVIA\ 


For full programme of entirely new holidays and 
tours apply to your local travel agent or to: 


ANGLO YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
149-151 Regent Street, Londen, W.1. 


I I I I I I 


HOLIDAYS AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD! 


Including _ wonderful eae programme 
tg £20.16.6 


8 days 21 Gns. 
8 days 282 Gns. 
8 days 29 Gns. 
DEenutee, Venice, Lucerne 13 ios 412 Gns, 


15 days 432 Gns. 
15 days 56 Gns, 
Grand Tour of Vurodiheia 17 pie 543 Gns. 
17 days 602 Gns. 
17 — 662 Gns, 


19th Aug.—3rd_ Sept.; 
‘ Prem 90 Gus. 


free « copy of our 192 page illus. Booklet. Over 3,000 Holidays in 30 ‘Countries 5; 
Tel. ; MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
London, W. I ; and Local Agents . 


Xe __ Malta has 
ares 


— Wonderful bathing in | 

thesunny blue waters of 
the Mediterranean—with | 
the use of the hotel’s motor 
yacht—and sport of every sort is yours at the 
Hotel Phoenicia. There is historical interest in | 
the glorious cathedrals, magnificent palaces of 
the Knights Templars and facinating antiquities 
and Neolithic Temples to equal or excel the 
best in Europe. 


~~. 
Sea | 


| 


Supreme service and cuisine and luxurious | 
accommodation at pleasantly moderate | 
rates (en pension from 42/6 a day with 
Private bath), No currency restrictions— 
Malta is in the sterling area. { 


Full details from your travel agent, or write: 


HOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA 


— Gland of S 


Golden sands saturated in sunshine and the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean — the 
splendour of the pageantry and the gaiety of 
the people all combine to make a memorable 
holiday. And the enchantment of the island 
will linger to bring you back again and again! 
to es sunshine, happiness and peace. FLY 


MALT 


THE BRITISH RIVIERA 


Write for further particulars of all the attractions :— 


Government Information Officer, 


47, Malta House, Haymarket, London, SW.1L. 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 5033/4 


/¥U 


CENTROTURIST (Zagreb) and LAIRDWAYS. ‘ 


GOSLAVIA 


(London) combine to offer the most attractive 


holiday. of the season. Come with us to the 


Dalmatian coast, basking in sunshine and sce 


for yourself DUBROVNIK—a Dalmatian Eden—or 
OPATIJA. Enjoy a personally planned holiday 
with beautiful scenery, excellent bathing, fine 


hotels, and cuisine, Like us, you will say ,to 
| your Yugoslav friends on leaving“ DOVIDENJA” 
‘ (antil we meet again). 


SPORTING—Holiday with a difference in all 


parts of Europe:Sailing, Riding, Pony Trekking, 
Water Ski-ing, Fishing and Underwater Ex- 


| ploration, 


| ; . 
| GENERAL HOLIDAYS—A large selection of 
u attractive independent holidays to popular and 


lesser kmown resorts by air or rail, including 


Brussels Exhibition. 


WINTER SPORTS—Attractive late Ski Holidays; 


Switzerland, Austria, Norway (Please quote 
Winter). 


SPECIAL EVENTS—World Cup and European 


Athletic Championships, Stockholm in June 


and August. 


LAIRDWAYS LTD 


(World Sport & Travel Service). 
198-199 Sloane St.,London,S.W.1 


OR THE SECRETARY 


97, DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND TOURIST ‘SERVICES ~ 


VALLETTA * MALTA 


Incredible I@E L, /AIN D 


—land of the Midnight Sun 


Hot springs, volcanic landscapes, rugged mountains, superb 


waterfalls. Ideal for anglers, bird-watchers, horsemen,explorers. 


Warmed by the Gulf Stream. 


Frequent air services from London and Glasgow; fortnightly 


sailings from Leith. 


For full details contact your Travel Agents or 


ICELAND TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
161 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: HYDe Park 766] — 
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THE DIST ENER 


JANUARY 2 1958 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Review of the Year 


NINETEEN-FIFTY-SEVEN will go down as the 
year B.B.C. television claimed to have come of 
age and invited us to celebrate its first twenty- 
one years, conveniently forgetting, as one or 
two niggling critics pointed out, that the years 
during the war were moribund. For 
my part I would willingly allow the 
claim if only I could think back to a 
time when I was without television; the 
old lady has said ‘no’ irrevocably so 
often when I have tried to switch her 
off that I find it hard to believe that 
she is in reality but a skittish slip of a 
gal. After ten (sic) years of viewing 
on and off I have, I am ashamed to 
confess, still not quite got to the end 
of War and Peace, and by the time I do 
the labour will have been in vain for it 
will itself have been televised 

But the past week or so in its vari- 
ous programmes of retrospect has 
given the longest of viewing memories 
a salutary shake, and reminded even 
the most recent of converts of the 
progress towards maturity that was 
made even in the last six months of 
last year. On Christmas Day a ‘ Royal 
Prologue’ put twenty-five years of 
royal broadcasts into perspective, but 
that admirable production, with Sir 
Laurence Olivier to speak the commen- 
tary, has already faded beside what it 
led up to, the Queen’s first Christmas 
appearance, and the sweetness and light that she 
brought to the screen. Here at least the medium 
came into its own as the mature instrument of 
an exhilarating goodwill. 

It was a few days later on Sunday in ‘ News 
Review’ that we were reminded of other royal 
moments on television during 1957 when the 
main events of the year were skilfully fitted into 
the compass of an hour’s viewing. The twelve 
months reviewed emerged as a year of an 
expanding universe and a contracting national 
economy; the pictures stretched, as the blurb 
put it, ‘from Satellites to the St. James’s 


On se Be a ceeteabeans 


A past session of ‘ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? ’, 


Lieutenant-General 
* Adventures in Siberia ’—‘ Captured by the Red Army ’—on December 28 


Theatre, from Antarctica to Asian Flu’. One 
thing that this programme did not show, how- 
ever, was the great change during the year that 
has occurred in the televising of the news itself. 
It has become more human. I do not mean that 
Mr. Kenneth Kendall and Mr. Richard Baker 
have been taking secret lessons in the Method, 
and are now actually trying to be the news 
when they broadcast it, but that cheerfulness 
does from time to time break in, and that the 


Sir Brian Horrocks during his 


haughty impersonality ef former days seems to 
have been dropped for good. Some of the 
B.B.C.’s_ special correspondents in different 
branches of the news, who so often give reports 
during bulletins, still perhaps need to unbend 
rather more before the camera. 

But apart from commemorative occasions the 
year’s end is not a time when documentary 
producers fire their big guns; they are of course 
too busy pulling crackers with the rest of us. 
I have been able to doze contentedly over my 
set, bumbling on about the good fortune of my 
colleague into whose purview falls the drama 


with Glyn Daniel in the chair and (left to right) Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. Hugh Shortt, and Professor Sean O’Riordain 


third talk on 


and the junketing. Only once was I awakened 
with a jolt and held for a whole quarter of 
an hour in a state of suspense about the out- 
come, and this was when Lieutenant-General 
Sir Brian Horrocks told, in ‘Adventures in 
Siberia’, of how as part of a small unit of the 
British army he was held prisoner by the Reds 
in 1919, and fell a victim to typhus, nearly 
losing his life. Sir Brian’s talk was indeed just 
like a few pages from’ one of the grimmer 
chapters of War and Peace with the 
same brand of detached humorous 
observation, and it completely belied 
the notion that you rapidly tire of 
watching a single face on television. It 
all depends on the personality behind 
the face, and the experience that it is 
trying to put across. Some of us need 
more flashbacks than others. 

When one has said that it seems @ 
pity not to celebrate the end of another 
year’s viewing by giving away a few 
prizes, even though I am only a new 
boy here myself, and am quite pre- 
pared to believe that I missed the best 
documentary programmes of the year 
on one of the occasions when I was 
playing truant to Tolstoy. With this 
warning let us take down the glittering 
Hope-Wallace Trophy to be given to 
television’s ‘most urbane and original 
performer’ of 1957, and thrust it 
firmly into. the embarrassed hands of 
Professor A. J. Ayer for his wonderful 
series of answers on the ‘ Brains Trust’. 
Then the Armstrong Award for ‘the 
best single series of programmes’: this 
goes to ‘ Portraits of Power’ with con- 
gratulations to all concerned in their com- 
pilation, especially producer Huw Wheldon and 
narrator Robert McKenzie, with the hope that 
they are working on something just as ambi- 
tious for this year. 

Now to end we come to the special Viewers’ 
Prize for ‘the programme we have enjoyed the 
most the most number of times’. With a catch 
in the throat, for they are leaving us after six 
splendid years, this goes to ‘ Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? ’ and its omniscient experts, its trust- 
ing museums at home and abroad, its beautiful 
pair of anonymous hands, and above all its 
chairman, Dr. Glyn Daniel, who must (on tele- 
vision anyway) in six years have given away 
more full marks than any examiner on record 
without once abandoning the stern, delightful 
facade of authority. The farewell session last 
week was peculiarly revealing for the choice of 
objects which eight old friends. of the pro- 
gramme brought along to be identified. Mr. 
Betjeman produced a bottle of salts belonging 
to the poet Cowper. I would like to have known 


its history. 
ANTHONY CURTIS 


DRAMA 


Shakespeare, Hancock, Priestley 


MircHAEL Barry’s ambitiously planned ‘ World 
Theatre’ Sunday series had its opening with 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry- the Fifth’. This would be 
a severe challenge to the most experienced pro- 
ducer. Peter Dews came extremely well out of 
the play’s constant dilemma, which Shakespeare 
acknowledged when he lamented the inadequate 
stage and puny army at his disposal. 

The value of long, slanting shots to convey, 
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Scene from ‘Henry the Fifth’ on December 29, with John Neville as 
the King, Patricia Cree (centre) as Katherine, and Nancie Jackson as 


Alice 


upon a domestic screen, the 
sense of distance and numbers 
was immediately established; if 
the battlefields could not be 
covered on a wide front, there 
could be attack and defence in 
depth. Furthermore Peter Dews 
was obviously resolved that the 
rhetoric should not outreach the 
meaning of the lines. Bernard 
Hepton’s lightly spoken Chorus 
set the pattern of delivery. How 
right this was we realised when 
John Neville did subject ‘ Once 
more unto the breach’ to a 
robust and galloping diction: 
the sound and fury here were 
fruitless. The actor’s rewards 
came when he took the King’s 
course of glory with a gentler 
eloquence and justified all the 
Praise which the Archbishop 
bestowed upon Henry’s studious 
brain and honeyed sentences. 
Thus John Neville’s King 
was completely the reformed 
character that Prince Hal had 
become, more convincing when 
pensive than when passionate, but always amply 
adequate to the martial moment. Above all, he 
spoke naturally and to the point: the fireside 
audience was given the range of Shakespeare’s 
mind on warlike matters, since major impacts 
upon the senses were impossible. A huge cast 
showed shrewd placing and rehearsal. Patricia 
Cree spoke prettily the ‘broken music’ of 
Princess Kate, and Dudley Jones, an infallible 
Fluellen, was conspicuous in the comedy. 
Although there had to be much cutting and 
combat-spectacle had to be denied, there was 
victory, almost an Agincourt, for the cameras. 
Towards the end of 1957 my viewing week 
always began with ‘Hancock’s Half-hour’. 
When this Anthony solicited a loan of eyes and 
ears I was always a ready lender. With Sidney 
James, as hawk to his gull, and with adroitly 
written scripts Hancock filled thirty minutes 
admirably. For a finale we had ‘ Hancock’s 
Forty-three Minutes’, a Hancock show with 
extra ‘turns’ laid on. The additional thirteen 
minutes proved the number to be unlucky. This 
comedian does not need building up and draw- 
ing out: with his sad, gruff essays in confusion 
and defeat he is a show in his own person: 
may he return as such, unimpeded by assistance. 
Presumably there is a public which finds its 
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Christmas Night revels fur- 
ther warmed. up by the 
spectacle of massed tele- 
vision stars gagging and 
tittering through an impro- 
vised or  under-rehearsed 
pantomime. If so, ‘ Panto- 
mania” must have been its 
bowl of steaming punch: I 
found it to be my dish of 
cold tea, a drink for which 
7.30 p.m. on December 25 
is not the finest hour. 
Fortunately it was fol- 
lowed by the first item of a 
Priestley couple. ‘ When We 
Are Married’ revived ex- 
cellently : its Yorkshire 
“argy-bargy ’, among marital 
confusions, has an enduring 
richness of flavour, and 
Councillor Parker in this 


Piece, sour, suspicious, and 
contemptuous of the South 
(‘all Ja-di-da’) is one of 


those odious people 
who, on the stage or 
screen, are immediately 
likeable. In a_ useful 
production by Vivian 
Daniels, Mark Dignam 
did- the . Councillor 
proud, and it was good 
to see Eileen Beldon to- ~ 
gether with such Priest- 
ley ‘ regulars’ as Helena 
Pickard and | Frank 
Pettingell back among 
the flustered shusbands, 
the wool-town wives, 
and the supper-time ex- 
change of harassed, 
hectic - argy-bargying. 
Two nights later 
there began the first of 
four ‘ Angel Pavement’ 
episodes. This thirty- 
year-old Priestley novel 
is large as well as great 
and Constance Cox has 
attempted something 
uncommonly difficult in 
packaging it thus 


The wedding photograph from J. B, Priestley’s “When We Are Married’ 
on Christmas Day, with (left to right) Wilfred Brambell and Eileen Beldon as 
Herbert and Clara Soppitt, John Sharp and Violet Carson as Alderman 
Joseph and Maria: Helliwell, and Mark Dignam and Helena Pickard as 
Councillor Albert and Annie Parker 
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tightly. We are inevitably going to miss a great 
deal: the first parcel was devoted mainly to 
Mr. Smeeth, faithfully handled by Maurice 
Denham, and his family who were less per- 
suasive. ‘ Angel Pavement ’ has a generous spread 
of London humours (‘Dinner at the Dersing- 
hams > is a sumptuous piece of comic descrip- 
tion). I hope that in the subsequent episodes 
we Shall see as much of that genial abundance as 
of the poverty and disaster that could fall upon 
offices and factories in the nineteen-twenties, 
when a little money (by today’s accountancy) 
bought a lot and many had less than little 
with which to buy anything. 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Play of Plays 


THE event of the week was the 1957 Stratford 
“Cymbeline’, given in full on Sunday and 
Friday in the Third Programme. This was 
Shakespeare’s first broadcast in’ 1957, and -he 
only just made it with what is 
not, by any means, the most 
admired of his plays. Shaw, 
who rewrote the last act, out- 
went even Dr. Johnson in 
rational reproach: ‘ It is for the 
most part stagey trash of the 
lowest melodramatic order, in 
parts abominably written... 
vulgar, foolish, offensive, in- 
decent, and exasperating beyond 
all tolerance’. Not, in fact, a 
play for Puritans. But for those 
whose fancy is ‘bred in the 
heart, not in the head, ‘Cym- 
beline’ ranks surprisingly high. 
Hazlitt praised it, and Swin- 
burne justified his keeping it to 
the last by declaring it to be 
‘the play of plays’. 

This it is» in a sense more 
literal than “Swinburne in- 
tended. Before these last plays 
Gn which, as Raleigh precisely 
put it, “ the subjects chosen are 
tragic in their nature, but they 
are shaped to a fortunate re- 
sult’; so that ‘The Tragedy 
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FOR A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE 


The gay holiday centre of the glorious 
Shakespeare Country. Splendid 
Illustrated Guide-book (1/- P.O. 
please) from Room14, Pump Room. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


BY SEA OR AIR TO 


GUERNSEY 


The friendly island 
in the warmer south 


Bathe, laze, play in Guernsey’s warmer 
climate where Summer starts earlier. 
Enjoy the Island’s soft breezes and 
Sumnier seas. 


.Midweek travel is easier and cheaper. 
Information from British Railways, 
British European Airways and Agents. 


Accommodation list (Sd. in stamps) or complete 


illustrated brochure (1 P.O.) from 


Tourist Department 48a, 
P.O. Box No. 23, Guernsey 


Weve chosen 


BRITAINS HOLIDAY CENTRE 


FREE GUIDE! 


Write for your copy of 
the attractive free 80 
pageHoliday Guide to :. 
Y.Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate 


a. Pay 
F aa x _ Something for 
Se es | ete family 


@ Safe Bathing 


TRAVEL : land 
HAPPY! in Eng 


Get z a eecloste of this aiferent holi- 
day! Simply send your address and 
1/- P.O. for the New Ulster Holiday 
Guide, which is packed with pic- 
tures, information and addresses. 


NORTHERN IRELAND — - Delighttully different 


Consult your Travel Agent—Travel is cheaper midweek 


@ Finest Sea Fishing from 
the Most Modern Pier 


tTrave. | @ Entertainments, etc., etc. 


BYRAIL | FOR GUIDE Send 6d. to Dept. L, 
ENQUIRY BUREAU, DEAL, KENT. 
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Write to: Room 36, ; 
Travel Information Centre, 
6 Royal Ave., 
Belfast, N.I. 


BROADS 


EF AN\ 


Send today to:— 


Scotland, 


: training in Maintain oun on in ebeclat courses a 
| of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 
experienced amateurs as tutors; held under | 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable _ 
- cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- ~ 
trated 1958 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 
Austria, Italy, Norway and 


Switzerland, 


THE 


MOUNTAINEERING = 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. L, 


102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 


LONDON, W.2 


1m 
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fF You'll be eager to take a Norfolk 


t, seen Blakes 1958 Magazine. Plans, ; 


cruisers, yachts and houseboats. 
Broads 


ti, 
map and glorious: Wit 
colour views. | 


Come and see us at the National Boat = 
Show at Olympia on Stand 16. 


BLAKES FOR THE BROADS, pes 61, 47 Albemarle st., London, W. 1 $2 
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FILLING IN 
THE OUTLINES 


On this and other pages, many 
attractive holiday and travel 
plans are outlined. Fuller details 
are available in booklets and 
leaflets, which can be obtained 
by sending a card (postage 
24d.), naming the advertise- 
ments that specially interest 
you, to The Listener (Advert- 
isements), 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. Your re- 
quests will then be forwarded 
to the advertisers concerned. 


. \ Architecture. 


VISIT TB ATH 


World famous for its Hot Springs, | i 
_ RomanBathsandsplendid Georgian Vn 
The ideal holiday 
resort offering — 
-peace amidst 
beauty, Lovely | 
_ shops and every pet 
, modern amenity i” 
4 for sport and 

entertainment, os 
The Bath Ar 
Festival wae 
hel a 
May 29th” to ; 
5) June Fei f 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 24, 26, 28, 3553 40, es ‘oe A 
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one ‘inclusive whole, experimenting 


” the abel * final romances ”,is hope- 


country free from a foreign in- 
* King John’, with Leonatus almost 


j Bink of Rome from the great days of Caesar’s 


- degeneracy of Iachimo ( Titus’, 
ny’ are all significantly recalled in the 
), a Renaissance reconciliation of the 

ortal ‘spirit of Rome with England’s royal” 


- Hall’s otherwise admirable- production, by 
his suppression of the Soothsayer). There is a, 

personal plot that transmutes the 

ti more than’ another Iago—plotting against 

n of the scion of Sicilius, who crosses 

British side in the symbolic final battle, 

the English queen-to-be, is the personal 


oP ty and Roman spirit in the political plot. 
_ Imogen’s pastoral masquerade in man’s attire, 
th other royal exiles, in the distant country- 
» and triumphant return to regenerate the 
is the final variation on Shakespeare’ s 
are-cure’ theme. ‘Cymbeline’ is bewilder- 
ly complex, perhaps too much $0, but it is a 
many-faceted tour de force, its artistic unity that 
f Shakespeare’s. multitudinous 
pane its own ultimate audit. 
cz Mr. Hall prefers to describe it deprecatingly 
: iad =A! “deliberate hotch-potch’. In a Stratford 
on his production he declared that the 
~ only course was to make it ‘as archetypal and — 
_ fairystoryish as possible’, and the radiant result 
_ was a sort of backward Elizabethan echo of his 
stage treatment of “Camino Real’, symbolic 
_ figures swarming anachronistically over a 


‘more or less egie tor for most of the week, came to the 
of » organising: ‘rescue, making me, once again, app.eciate its 


a mew and more ‘comprehensive genre, 


a ‘rule to the contemporary Italianate words never fails to astonish). 
‘Caesar’ and there were platitudes. 


_ every. country in Europe’, 


Othello 
tragedy : Iachimo—in nature as well as name seized the opportunity of hearing yet again Sir 
: Max Beerbohm’s memorable account of his ~ 
virtue and life of an innocent wife; and dinner-party with Yeats and Beardsley, which 


equivalent to the reconciliation of British © 


‘imagination — (unlike Sir Harold Nicolson’s 


jpeg As Me eS ge 
Tr Aq min 


significance and regret its curtailment. 
‘Take the offerings on Saturday, for example. 
‘They began quaintly enough, with a programme 


on ‘ Lullabies and Baby Play’ that had, Perhaps, 


the “patriotic theme, Ensland's king. aed 3 in from that mysterious no-man’s land 


called Network Three. Forty minutes of this—_ 


doubtless too little for the child-behaviourists—. 
al ancestor of "Coeur de Lion. There was, I admit, enough for me. Some of the 
e full close of Shakespeare’s vision of the — recorded lullabies were charming, especially the 


French (though the threatening nature of the 
But inevitably 
“The idea of using a 
grown-up’s knee to ride on seems to belong to 


said the commere. 
While the European children bounced up and 


in mythological retrospect (muffed,in down, they made equivocal noises; they seemed 


to prefer to be tickled. We adults were soon 
jolted out of our naivety by a talk on ‘ What 
‘Price the Sterling Area?’ I skipped this, but 


must surely be one of the classics of radio. 

“In a genial frame of mind, I listened finally 
to Canon Noel Boston explaining recordings of 
church barrel-organs— miserable dumbledores’, 
as one of Hardy’s characters called them—trare 
survivals in these days, but highly favoured at 
the end of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth. Let them not be con- 
fused with mechanical pianos; the church barrel- 
organ possessed more dignity, as well as three 
barrels playing ten tunes each, the ‘Old 


Hundred’ predominating. The ‘dumbledores ° 


doryphores) 
-droned away creditably to my ears and seemed 
to take pride in their repertoire. A delightful 
excursion in nostalgia, one of many that we 
have owed to Douglas Cleverdon, its producer. 

All this enlarged the frontiers of knowledge 
for the curious. Other talks had a similar 
attraction. On Friday Martin Cooper com- 
memorated the centenary of the death of Joseph 
von Eichendorff, playing recordings of his songs 


haunted multiple setting. Peggy Ashcroft, play-. set by. Schumann and Wolf which he linked with 
_ ing Imogen for tle first time, evoked Swin- his usual excellent scholarship and good sense. 
~ burne’s ‘ woman best beloved in all the world ‘The -bosky: nocturnal melancholy of German 


“romanticism welled out once more; a few years — 


of song and all the tide of time’ and, for one 


_ phone as well. The nightmare soliloquy over 
_ Cloten’s headless trunk, which Imogen takes for 
sr husband’s, was transfigured from mere melo- 
performance by a rising actor who has: had 
also undiminished on the air. Mr. Revill’s varia- 
' modern ‘Shakespearian_ playing; he is comic, 
john son’s Posthumus is virtually good enough 


; 
oa is production’ s Imogen, than which I can 
10 more. Geoffrey Keen’s Iachimo, darkly 


tongue, a serpentine vocal seductiveness, 
ficient British other Eden. 
Roy WALKER 


: SPOKEN WORD * 
An Intellectual’s Scrapbook _ 


ain programmes by 
f of hilarity and devotion. If it had not 


AS WEEK is not, I think, a propitious © 
II talks, which tend to be driven out of correlation difficult; that, while scientific edu- 
the seasonal cation in Britain is second to none, the obstinate 


> 


_ listener at least, the magic came over the micro- will] bring the centenaries of Uhland and Kerner, 


later will come that of Morike; it is a diet that 
is best taken sparingly. Another pleasure was to 
hear Sir Isaiah Berlin, on Boxing Day, intro- 


_ drama to pure poetry. Clive Revill’s Cloten, the qucing and reading his translation of ‘A Fire 


at Sea’, Turgenev’s detached if somewhat 


son of versatile triumphs at Stratford, was  ¢ynical account, written at the end of his life, 


of youthful experiences in a shipwreck which 


on “meanest garment’ are in the top rank had caused him to. be accused unjustly of 


cowardice. Here Sir Isaiah, with his rapid, 


_ grotesque, gross and tragic all at once. Richard jerky, faintly un-English delivery, proved the 


ideal interpreter. 
It was perhaps as well that we should have 
been reminded by Dr. Kurt Mendelssohn earlier 


ig on the Stage, seemed on the air toO jn the week—before the great Christmas divide 
: British in speech; one wanted a slippery of the precarious tenure by which we enjoy 


the freedom of our intellectual scrapbooks. Do 
we enjoy them in Britain at the expense, in part 
_at least, of that scientific education which is 
"apparently essential to the survival of the free 
world? Dr. Mendelssohn in his talk on Monday 
made it alarmingly clear that in Russia science is 
’ vastly rewarded and encouraged; that in America 
the separate scientific administrations make 


British distinction between science and the 


r the Third Programme, I should humanities is unique in the modern world. 


-The programme that introduced the sincere, 
direct message from Her Majesty the Queen, 


‘We heard voices from all over the world, tae 


ate of the year’. 


voices of Churchill and Bertrand Russell, the _ 


voice of King George VI reading those. ¥ 


apocryphal lines by Miss Haskins ebout ‘the 
When I first saw them, in 
1939, those lines, quoted by a correspondent, 
were lying in proof among the readers’ letters 
at the newspaper office where I worked; they 
bore the heading “Encouraging Words’ (the 
next heading was ‘Fruit Going to Waste’). 
That their revival would cause them to be 
exalted and made famous was hardly to be 
anticipated. Which just shows that it is a curious 
world—the lesson, indeed, of my listening last 
week. 
DEREK HuDsSON 


[Mr. Michael Swan is indisposed] 


MUSIC 
Ringing Out the Old 


THE DISORGANISATION of the postal services 
has inevitably thrown the time-table of this 
column out of gear. So, before offering com- 
ments upon. the somewhat stale material at my 
disposal, the opportunity may be taken for a 
quick backward glance at the year just ended. 

The most important event of the broadcasting 
year was the reorganisation of the programmes 
in the autumn. The new system has been in 
force long enough for us to be able to assess its 
worth. From the musical listeners’ point of view 
there has been nothing gained and a great deal 
lost. Not only has there been a large curtailment 
of the amount of ‘serious’ music, as distinct 
from ‘light’, available; there has also been a 
restriction on the opportunities of hearing repeat 
performances, which usefully serve either to 
familiarise a novelty or to afford to those who 
may have something else to do on one evening 
the opportunity of hearing it on the next. 

Although the Third Programme has suffered 
most quantitatively, the Home Service has been 
subjected to a debasement of quality. I do not 
doubt that the promise given that there would 
be as much music as ever (or wasn’t it ‘more 
than ever ’?) broadcast in the Home Service has 
been fulfilled. But what music? The Wednesday 
night Symphony Concert is now broadcast com- 
plete once a month. In other weeks we are given 
the beginning or the end of it. Many of the other 
programmes, often well put together, are done 
up in some fancy wrapping and compéred in 
the manner of a hearty Penny Reading. The 
procedure is, perhaps, a criticism of the audience 
that (I presume) demands it, rather than of the 
planners, or the annotincers whd inevitably adopt 
the bonhomie of those who have something to 
sell and are determined to sell it. The Third 
Programme has been criticised for its aloof, 
‘ take-it-or-leave-it ’ manner—but only by those 
who are so infected by the plague of salesman- 
ship that they cannot take anything ‘ straight’ 
and on its own merits. 

As for Network Three, it offers nothing to 
the musical listener, save the reviews of gramo- 
phone records on Saturday evenings. Whenever 
I have dropped in on this causerie, it has been 
conducted in a lively and intelligent fashion, 
and with little talking down to the listener. This 
is, indeed, what one would expect of such 
reviewers as Martin Cooper, Denis Stevens, 
and Trevor Harvey. Even so, with all the 
hundreds of commercial recordings of music 
that are put on the air, this programme serves 
only those who cannot make up their minds 
about what they hear and are prepared to accept 
the judgement of some expert supported by 
snippets from the recordings. 
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—T have planned even more 
wonderful holidays for you 
at even less cost! 


For the coming season | have arranged 
even more enchanting holidays in the 
W onderlands of Europe where, during 
the past 30 years I have travelled over 
100,000 miles to select the best Hotels, 
scenic routes, places of interest and 
means of travel. 
Send the coupon below and seehow my 
lifetime’s experience can make your 
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RIVER HOLIDAYS | 
ON AVON and SEVERN | 
Motor Cruisers and Yachts. Luxurious, } 
For 2 to 8 persons. Delightful scenery. | 
Personal attention. Booklet 1/+. 


REDUCED TERMS EARLY | 


14. DAYS ii nowsneion 24 GNS. 


Make a date with the Sun in Italy — 


by sand and sea or lakes.and mountains and in such famous 


cities as Rome, Florence & Venice. 


I will also'send you, quite free and with- An outstanding selection of perfect Italian Holidays is 


_out obligation, a fully descriptive Map 
of Europe and our*beautifully illus- 
trated 1958 Magazine-Brochure “ Your 
Gateway to Wonderland” with the 
widest choice of holidays. 

46 Exciting Touring and ‘Stay-Put' Holidays by 
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SPAIN, GRAND TOUR . . . 16 ,, 45 Tel 2248 
SWITZERLAND, BAVARIA. . . 13 ,, 36 Member of British Travel & Holiday Assoc. 
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7 COUNTRIES & BRUSSELS. . 9 , 28 
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‘BELGIUM & HOLLAND. . . B16 
CLASSICAL ITALY, ROME By Air 16 56 
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Browse through Holidaymaking’s . 

64 colourful pages and put your finger | 
_on just the holiday you want at just 

the price you plan to pay. There’s 5 

such a dazzling choice to gratify you! 

And throughout you’ll discover prices 
trimmed to please all pockets, all 
tastes. Get your free copy now! 
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This year’s ‘best holiday bargain but early xP 
applicationi is advised (numbers are. Timited) me b <e 


SWISS LAKES 
~ 8 days’ holiday from £22, 7. 0 

‘AUSTRIAN TYROL 

8 days’ holiday from £19, 5.0 

ITALIAN RIVIERA 

15 days’ holiday from £32.19.0 

COSTA BRAVA 

15 days’ holidayfrom £351.4.0 


A seaside holiday in modern : 
style. Ferry to mainland — 
(5 mins.). Ideal _bathing 
beaches, swimming, water 
sports, sailing, excursions, — 

music festival, etc. 
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Other holidays igonades 
@ SPAIN 15 days 38 aes 

@ ITALY 16 days 39 ‘gis. a 

~. Details of these pie other ff scin 


holidays are given in our FREE 
Min Send now to: Be 
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free copy today 
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ello’ pag just before 
as. Ala: “Otello without ring or beauty in 
and a mouthing, ‘rough-toned Iago 


: it no pleasure: to hear this great master- 
piece. Only Gré Brouwenstijn as. Desdemona 


Pea age an ipo feat 
on. Covent Garden = chad bad 


oe unfortunate that oer 


\ HE name of Cipriano de Rore is not 

widely known today, and it would be 
only natural to dismiss. any attempt to 
HA claim greatness for him as just another 
sicological hobby-horse with the bit between 
its teeth, Natural, but unjust. The generally 
cepted idea of the sixteenth century as domi- 
by Palestrina, Lassus, Byrd, and Victoria 
valid only for its last three decades, and in 
ition to this chronological bias there is the 
palistic one that we have inherited from 


vated a Seeriincly large amount of musi- 
ical research, and Rore, a Netherlander who 
‘most of his life working for long-vanished 
an courts, is not a promising subject for 


te was born in 1516, probably. at Malines. 
t how much of his early training he received 
e north it is impossible to say, but he must 
have been quite young when he went to 
. following in the tracks of Adrian 
t, who had been appointed maestro di 
ap pella at St. Mark’s in 1527. Rore’s first pub- 
sation appears to have been a book of five-part 
drigals (1542); they show a complete com- 
mand of the madrigal style evolved in the pre- 
ceding ten years by Willaert, Verdelot, and 
; adelt—all of them Northerners, So similar 
eir music is this first book of Rore’s that I 
ertain he had already spent some time in 
,, probably as Willaert’s pupil as well as 
cil g a member of the basilican choir. Several 
re publications followed, and then in 1546 
had the great good fortune to be appointed _ 
o di cappella to Duke Ercole II of Fer] 
4, at the early age of thirty. “ z 
ff all the little city-states of northern Italy 
ymtended for the reputation of being ‘ the 
) Athens’, Ferrara under the Este family 
e most continuous success, As early as 
37 Guillaume Dufay had been a visitor there, 
it was with the reign of Ercole I (1471- -1505) 
Ferrara reached its high plateau of artistic. 
. Ercole’s particular interests were music 
eatre, his son Alfonso married 
‘Borgia i in 1501 the festivities included 
te cycle of inter- 


tor 


to 
Be phe haces 


‘Cipriano de Rore : 


achieved at times the right beauty of sound and. 
phrasing. The smaller parts were well done and 
the work of the chorus and orchestra was 


excellent, though Edward Downes, who con- 


ducted with considerable finesse, might have put 
_ more drive into the movement of the opening 
scene. I am all for ‘Otello’ being Bives = in 
Tralian, but let it be good Italian! 

_ The lesser theatre at Islington’ put over two 
acts of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ in the Home 
Service on the following evening. It was not a 
performance of much refinement and most of 


the singing was loud rather than polished in 


By JEREMY NOBLE 


Antoine Brumel and Bartolommeo Trombon- 
cino, the famous composer of frottole; perhaps 
the most important of all was Willaert, who 
served as Alfonso’s maestro di ca ppella’ from 
1522 to 1525, He evidently kept up his connec- 
tion with the Este family after he settled in 


_ Venice, and nothing could be more natural than 
‘that when Alfonso’s son Ercole II was looking 


for a new maestro Willaert should recommend 
his best pupil for the job. 
_ It is to his twelve years at Ferrara that we can 


fies t90 books of madrigals for four 
voices and a further two for five, published in 
Venice, two Passion-settings published in Paris, 
and a considerable quantity of Latin odes and 
church music, Some of this has been preserved 
for us only by the close interest that Duke 
Albrecht V of Bavaria took in the artistic life 
of the Italian courts. The copies for Rore’s com- 
positions that he obtained from Ercole are still 
“in the Bavarian State Library in Munich, and 
one of the most important of these will be pre- 
sented in the first of our two programmes—the 
seven-part mass ‘ Praeter rerum seriem’. 

- There can be no doubt that conditions at the 
highly cultivated court of Ferrara suited Rore 
excellently. His was a serious temperament; in 
his entire output there is nothing frivolous, 
none of the bawdy carnival pieces or the light 
satires of popular music that we find in the work 
of his Venetian contemporaries, But this limita- 
tion is amply compensated by the intensity he 
brought to the madrigal style, Never before had 
4 composer matched the language of ‘human 
“passion so boldly or so subtly, and within his 
chosen emotional range not even such later 
madrigalists as Marenzio, Wert, or Monteverdi 
surpassed him. One great ’ advantage he had over 
later composers: he was working when the first 
intellectual impulse of madrigal-composition 
was stil] strong—before literary taste had swung 
away from the sublimity of Petrarch to Guarini’s 
_ sentimentality and the epigrammatic conceits of 
Marini, A very large number of .Rore’s madri- 
gals are in fact settings of Petrarch, and the 
second of our programmes, on January 13, will 


include five, to show the remarkable range of | 


expression that Rore brought to them. 


1358 he obtained permission to visit his parents 
in Antwerp; they had got into serious financial 

and he felt it his duty to put their 
affairs in order. He was back by December, but 
in July of the following year he again had to 


uch. gusto, so Se 
and such a relish of the 


style ‘But a re wa 
conviction behind i: 
words, \ 
it thoroughly enjoyable, ‘as did the audience at 
Sadler’s Wells, That is more than I can say for 
the performance of ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ recorded at 
Aix last summer. 

_ The series of late Beethoven Quartets played | 
by the Hollywood Quartet, which ended on 
December 23, has been disappointing to one 
who. has admired some of their gramophone 


much that there were technical defects or faults 


_of style in their playing as that one felt that the 


players were really out of their depth, that they 


simply did not know how,’ for instance, the 


“alla tedesca’ in the B flat quartet should go. 
j DyNELEY Hussey 


1516-1565 : 


1 : - The first of two programmes of Rore’s music will be broadcast at 5.0 p.m. on Sunday, January 5 (Third) 


travel north, and while he was away Duke Ercole 
died. He was succeeded by his son, Alfonso II, 
and Rore hastened to write a letter emphasising 
the fact that he had Ercole’s permission to be 
absent, and requesting confirmation of his post. 
Whether the tone of Rore’s letter was not suffi- 
ciently obsequious for the new duke, or whether 
the composer was the victim of intrigue we do 
not know. The job went to another of the ducal 
musicians, Francesco Viola, who had just seen 
Willaert’s Musica Nova through the press and 
taken the opportunity to dedicate it to the young 
Alfonso, This was presumably something of a 
blow to Rore, but he was famous enough to 
have no difficulty in finding another post—if a 
less congenial one. For a while he served Mar- 
gareta of Parma, the Governor of the Nether- 
lands, at her court at Brussels, and in 1561 he 
returned to Italy in the employ of her husband 
Ottavio Farnese. But in December of the fol- 
lowing year Willaert, the patriarch of northern 
Italian music, died, and Rore as the most bril- 


liant of his many pupils was appointed maestro 


di cappella at St. Mark’s in his place. 


What went wrong with this appointment we _ 


do not know, but something clearly did. Rore 
took office on May 1, 1563, but by the summer 
of 1564 he was back at Parma, and the aggrieved 


‘Procurators were hunting for another musician 


of international standing. The most likely ex- 
planation is that the administrative responsibi'i- 
ties of the establishment at St. Mark’s proved 
too much for an already sick man, The choir 


. had recently been split into two sections in a 


misguided attempt to save money; this arrange- 
ment proved unworkable and was soon aban- 
doned, but Rore arrived precisely at the moment 
when the authorities were trying to make it 
work, 

Rore diéd at Parma in the October of the 
following year, aged only forty-nine, In his com- 
paratively short life he had made a decisive 
contribution to the literature of the Italian 
madrigal and won for himself a high reputation 
among all connoisseurs of the most serious and 
progressive music. When the ‘ classicising ’ com- 


_ posers and theoreticians of the seconda prattica 


towards the end of the century advanced the 
claims of emotional expression as against 
abstract contrapuntal beauty it was to Rore that 
they looked back as the founder of their move- 
ment. There is something to be said for getting 
to know the music of a composer whom Monte- 
verdi regarded as one of his most illustrious 
forerunners, even if his name is no longer fami- 
liar to music-lovers. 


hich ‘everyone sang clearly, that I found © 


_recordings of other composers. It was not. so 


te How would you like to travel’ First Class 


a 


“pee 


into your car, drive across Europe 


ce ra 7 a a - 
____ by your own route at your own 
- _ pace, and fly back from Le Touquet a il [) h l) ldil 


by Orient Line to Naples, get i ; : 


to Lydd by Silver City Airways ? 

‘You can; at an inclusive cost that 

may astonish you by its 

_ moderation: by taking an ‘Amphibian’ _ 
_ Ticket. The only extra is the 


‘ASTM A 


ROL Oss 
Reba 52 SEH Rett be 


‘Amphibian’ Tickets are available a 
by all Orient Liners (except the ) 
‘Orontes’ and ‘Orion’ March 18th J 


voyage) up to and including May 21st. Seer 
and Kound he Wor lt i ad well bs 


small Naples Port Tax: 


The homeward flight may be made 
on any day except Saturday and 


‘Sunday until the end of June. 
unday a e end of June Travelling Shaw Savillyoucan 
Full details from Travel Agents or go by First Class only or 
( Tourist Class. only ships, via 


I /| ' The Cape or via Panama. And if you want te circle the Globe on 
one ship, the Tourist Class ‘SOUTHERN CROSS” makes four 


a 


Pe 5 Oe 


Round-the-World voyages each year. a PS 


Chief Passenger Office: 26 oe St., London § wW. 1 
City Passenger Office: 9-11 Billiter Sq., London E.C.3 


aim 
i ae 


Off-season fares 


Fares, inclusive of Sea and Air carriage, : ; ; ; First Class only, are available Ist March—30th June, 1958. — e cr 
are:— : < a er 
Car and one adult ....--......£ 89 vi : e 
- Car and two adults .......... £120 Apply to your local SHAW SAVANE BINS 
Car and three adults ......... £156 Travel Agent or to: 
Car and four adults.......... £192 7 Passenger Office: 11A LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1; 5 
i Telephone: WHitehall 1485 
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Today the splendours of the 
gorgeous East may be visited 
and enjoyed amid modern 
comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for 
air-conditioned airliners, 
railways and hotels — 
-are’ at ‘your service. 
Come and see ne 
newest ancient land. 
@ 
Illustrated brochures 
and suggested itiner- — 


aries from your 
Travel Agent or : 
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Whatever the season there is always something happening in Finland. = | _ 
Business or pleasure, Finnair will fly you there in comfort and ease 

from London and several Continental cities such as Paris, Amsterdam 

and Hamburg. From Oct. 6th, Frankfurt and Cologne were inchided | in 

this network of flights. 


From April 1958, Finnair’s offices will be in the new Finland House in the ‘Hapniotkes 


Revervations can be made through B. EA. and all travel agents. y ine GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A) 
FINNAIR ‘ 3 28 Cockspur St.. London. SWI. TRA 1718 


“3 =e (0/ a : 
FINNAIR, 121 EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel. SLOane 7555 I SEDC EOS DEE 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 24, 26, 28, 3.55 38, 4 


ae rea pista ep tin—such asa ay. 


il, smearing this on with the 
en ei’ me need ¢ are: 


a. ugar 
4 | large tablespoons, or 8 ounces, of golden syrup 
2 oz. of margarine 
el teaspoons of bicarbonate of ‘soda 
> the bicarbonate of soda, see it is not 
leave it handy. Put the sugar, syrup, 
nargarine into a good-sized thick pan, one 
holds about 4 pints, and bring the mixture © 
lowly to the boil, stirring with a wooden spoon, 
boil fast till the colour changes to 
s will take 5 to 7 minutes. When it is 
- brown take the pan off the heat, and 
y stir in the bicarbonate of soda, when 
toffee will froth up. Pour it at once into the 
ared tin while it is still foaming. Mark into 
quares when it is beginning to set, and break 
oF when cold. Keep the toffee in an ‘airtight tin. 
a , cau ALEXANDER 
i 5) a 
ee __UNCOOKED COCONUT ICE 
Phis sweet i is easily made. It should be left to set 
‘or some hours after making. You will need two 
separate lots of the following ingredients, one to 
ye coloured pink, The cost is about 2s., and 
here should be about 1% Ib. of coconut ice: 
3 level tablespoons of full-cream OR milk — 
. f icing sugar ane 
if -of desiccated coconut = =——st—<“C—S 
‘flavouring and colouring _ 
Mix the icing sugar, which should be sieved, 
vith the coconut. Put the 3 level tablespoons of 
ised milk in a basin. Add some vanilla or 
ther peavouring. and then the ary ingredients. 


ae 


10 inch meat tin—by greasing it with a~_ 


es for the. 


Fives hea eee atte kneading the 
_ mixture, which must be very stiff, If it should 


“too “stiff to bind together, add a very little 
more milk, When well blended, press into a 


buttered tin—about 6 inches square is a suitable 


size. 
Make a ‘second batch in the same way, but 
add a different flavour, raspberry would be good, 


and some pink colouring. Press this second lot 
firmly on top of the first batch and set it aside 
in a cool place for some time, preferably till next 


day. Cut into bars, wrap, and store in a tin. 
' Mary ALEXANDER » 


PAINTING PROBLEMS 
A listener writes: 
house the bath has been painted with a dark 
yellow enamel paint, What treatment would you 
recommend for scraping this and repainting in, 
say, pink or pale blue? ’ 
First, you will have to give ie bath a good 
wash with a strong detergent. Then rub down 


the old yellow gloss paint thoroughly with either 


e sand-paper or, better still, waterproof glass- 
paper, It is essential to rub down to a really 
smooth surface or you will not get a good finish. 
If there are any bare metal patches, touch them 
in with metal primer and leave them until the 


next day, when you can rub them down gently 


with glass-paper to make the surface level. 

So far as the paint is concerned you can buy 
paints which: are specially recommended for 
baths, and you can obtain them in a wide variety 
of shades. Follow the directions on the tin care- 
fully, and~remember that two thin coats are 


_ much better than one thick one. When you have, 


finished painting, let the paint harden off for. 
several days. Then fill the bath with cold water, 
allow to stand for two or three hours, empty the 
water away and dry the surface with a cloth, 
This listener also has a painting problem in 
her new kitchen, where, she says, ‘the paint is 


‘In our new unfurnished 


Housewife . 


dark pe fee and ieoks like a dhirey Bet 
enamel. We are wanting to cover with Pale blue 
and primrose emulsion. Must we strip the 
brown first? ’- 

_ If you are going to use plastic emulsion paint 
in the kitchen or any other steamy room, you 
must remove alf the old gloss. paint first, other- 
wise you are likely to have trouble from blisters. 
If you cannot get the old paint off without a 
major operation, you can use a flat oil-paint or 
rubberised paint instead of plastic emulsion. 

Davip RoE- 


Notes on Contributors 
Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. J. W. C. WAND, P.c., 


K.C.V.0. (page 3): Canon and Treasurer of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral since 1956; Bishop of . 


London, 1945-1955; author of The Life of 
Christ, ete. 

Davip FLoyp (page 5): special correspondent of 
The Daily Telegraph on Communist affairs 
who has just returned from a visit to Poland 

Dyoxo SUMARNO (page 5): 
pondent of the Indonesian news agency 
Antara 

J. -R. SARGENT (page 6): 
Economics, Oxford University 

Kurt MENDELSSOHN, F.R.S. (page 12): 
Reader in Physics, Oxford University, since 
1955; author of What is Atomic Energy? 

THOMAS HowartH (page 14): Senior Lecturer 
in Architecture, Manchester University; 
author of Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the 
Modern Movement 

FRANK-KERMODE (page 17): 

- lish, Reading University : 

D. C. Horton (page 19): former District 
Officer in the British Solomon Islands 

Rev. T. RALPH MorTON (page 25): 
‘Leader of the Iona Community 
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- Crossword No. 1 140. 


: losing date: first post on Thursday, Janua 
containing them should be addressed to the 
marked — . Erosrass in the left-hand top corner. 


N ew ny’ ear Resolutions. 


By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions tic. book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


9. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ditor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


i i oe s decision is final 
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CLUES 
As from 16A (3) 2D G3), 63A (8):— 


IWHL give up sausages and 32A (4) (a re (9) of indigest-_ 


~ibles) 75A (3) I grow 26A (3). 


wey. WILL. indulge 21A (2) actions strictly ea (5), 20A (8) 


_$7A°(8), and so escape 50D (4) and the avenging 56D (6 ). 


_ I,wimt 41D (4) my cricketing 30D (9), and not expect 


apan_ to.68D (3) the 22A (S) by an 65A (7) when I 
read. ‘ 27A (2) Play at Old Trafford ”. (The 12D (4) always 
seem to have it 38A (S)). 

I WILL rely more on 49A (8) than 77A (6) when 28A (8) 
minority suggestions like 72D (2). 

I WILL avoid 73D (2) jargon (‘ 71D (2) ’, etc.), abridgements 
like 3D (5) (‘ Ugh! ’, I feel like adding), and stale 
Americanisms like 1D (3). 


I WILL NOT 22D (12) the 36D (8) of the 7A (9) 20D (5) ; 


‘cars roar 67A (7) in an endless 47D (S) each summer 
Sunday 6D (2). 


I WILL Nor argue with 7D (8) about the 4D (4). 


I WILL NOT 33A (7) the 55D (5) of the pipes in the presence 
_ of a 10D (4). | 


i WILL Nor 9D (4) at 8D (9) small 5D (3) who 69A @). in 
-. ee desks when faced with 11D (7) proportion 43D (4), 


when coping with 444 ee 40A (2). (f What is © 


WA (4) w 
is G), 13D (3)? 28D (2), 13D (3)? ’) 

WILL Not 35D 20) (in cei tesbioned pusee the _amaz- 
ai 29D (11) of any GOA (6). who 25A (7) all night in 
the queue for 19A (5) to the Covent Garden 31D (7). 

I WILL NOT walk up the 53A (5) in an 57A (4) of respect- 
ability because Mama is a 521A (10). 


I WILL NOT scratch when stung by a 42A (7) 32D (5). 


I WILL NOT spend August 394 (7) in Wight or Man, a 
modern 26D (6) passively waiting for a 64D (4) of 
trippers on the 24D (5) to 54D (6) my privacy. My 
heart 76M (6) for the 70A (7), for 59A (5) scenes, 

to hear the song of the 34D (S) at 66D (3), 

to pluck ripe oranges at 2A (5), to find an 58D (5) 

fragment of some old Babylonian at 48A (2) or 18A (4) 

traces in some uNsuspected 17A (8) setting, to exchange 

our cold March winds and the down of the 61D (5) for 
the 52D (6) and the pyramids, or even, a latter-day 14D 

(S), to ride a rocket to the sky. That’s the stuff to give 

45A (2)5 


soa of No. Z ae 


NOTES 
Hidden clues were as follows: 
Across: 1, abnormal growth; 7; tussle; 12. calendar; 13, 
. dough in Svealand; 14. double; 16. pert child; 17%. tell; 
19. climber; 21. pointed; 22. learner; 23. lord of creation; 
24. body; 28. summer; 31. is still; 34. bad sign; 36. resin; 


39. wealth; 40. ostal ship; 42. eyes; 43. of Troy; 44. 
bands; 45. duty; 46. refuse; 48. applause. 

Down: 1. fools; 2. frightened; 3. cricket; 4, sportsman; 
5. bounds; 6. reptile; 8. get soaking; 9. annoy; 10. unfit; 
11. drawers; 15. cash; 18, grasp; 23. buttons; 25. Roman 
province; 26. relief; 27%. thread-like; 28. notwithstanding; 
29. cut again; Ba record; $2. gosh; 35, mouse; 38, chest; 
39. dregs; 41. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Mrs. Green (Doncaster); 
2nd. prize: W. C. Tame (Hindhead); 3rd prize: 
Mrs, P. D, Shenton (Walsall). 
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LEISURE 
is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to ail. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Coursesfor these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate .Tutors. -The . Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, corree- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of a failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 13,000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A, 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for London University General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), External 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., etc.), and various 
Diplomas; General Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others), Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. T and I), Teachers’ Diplomas, ‘Civil 
Service, and many. other examinations, Private Study Courses available in 
Sociology, Modern Languages, Economics, &c. The College, founded 1887, is 
an Educational Trust with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees, 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


PLA BOOKS PLA Custom iy 


The Private Libraries Association is RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


a non-profitmaking society of book Equipment 


collectors which publishes each year ; 
Quarterly", and six exchange lists ||| INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
God, wants of members Particulate of 4[ |e ee a 
other activities may be obtained from AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN” HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


the Honorary Secretary. 
Please write giving details of your 
requirements to 
Universal Electronic Products 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


The annual subscription is 21]- 
Membership is limited, and early 
application is advisable. 


28 Parkfield Crescent, North 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


PLA BOOKS PLA 


ENROL with 


—fo train for your 
CAREER-HOBEY 


OR NEW INTEREST 
PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL HOME TRAINING IN:— 


Management 
Maintenance Eng. 
Mathematics 
M.C.A. Licences 
Mechanical. Eng. 


Customs Officer 


Accountancy 
Draughtsmanship 


Advertising 
Aeronautical Eng. Economics 

A.R.B, Licences Electrical Eng. 

Art (Fashion, Illustrat- Electrical Installations 


ing, Humorous) Electronics Metallurgy Servo Mechanisms 
Automobile Eng. Electronic Motor Eng. Shorthand & Typing 
Banking Draughtsmanship Painting & Decorating Short Story Writing 
Book-keeping Eng. Drawing Photography Short Wave Radio 
Building Export P.M.G. Certs. Sound Recording fe 
Business Management General Certificate Police Telecommunications 
Carpentry of Education Production Eng. Television 
Chemistry Heating & Ventilating Production Planning Time & Motion Study 
City & Guilds Exams. Engineering Radar Tracing 
Civil Service High Speed Oil Engines Radio Transistors 


Commercial Subjects Industrial Admin. 

Commercial Art Jig & Tool Design 

Computers Journalism 
Languages 


R.S.A, Certificates, etc, 


Courses with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT in RADIO 

TELEVISION » MECHANICS - CHEMISTRY + ELECTRICITY y” 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP - PHOTOGRAPHY, Etc., etc. I 
| COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


THIS COUPON TODAY FR 


Radio Amateurs 
(C & G) Licence 

Radio & Television 
Servicing 

Also courses for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF AAT al A.M.LH,. & 
-E., A.M.S.E,, A.M.Brit.1.R.E., A.M.1.Mech.E., M.LE.D. 

A-F.R.Ae.S., A.M.1.P.E.,. A.M.LLA:, A.C.C.A., 

City & Guilds Examinations, R.T. E.B. Servicing Certificates, 


EM 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
MARCONIPHONE * COLUMBIA 


Refrigeration 
Sales Management 
Sanitary Eng. 
Salesmanship 
Secretaryship 


Welding 

Workshop Practice 
Works Management 
~ and many others 


A. . A.M.LM.L, 
“CLS. A.C.C.S., A‘C.W.A., 


quickly and éasily. 
by heart . 


AGE......... 
(if under Bip tes 


INSTITUTES 
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| (We shall not worry you with personal visits) 2/1/58 ~ IC. 106 


a 
POST 

| Send for free Brochure } 

| To:—E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183K, London, W.4 £ | 

J NAME enemy | 

| ADDRess BLOCK |- 

; iam interested in the following subject(s) with/with- 
The only tome Study College pts, Cy @ Worta-wu ; 


Printed in England by Wateriow and. Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 


PLEASE 


paustrial organo 


adcasting House, London, W.1. 


Ps 


Advanced Courses also available and some ether’ courses 
for those whose native tongue is not English. . 


ASSiMiL (England). E.M.I. 
Dept. No. C183, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 
Telephone: BAYswater 5131/2 


Corporation at 35 Maceo Fie 
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anuary 2, 1958 
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Be a Master 
of English © 


You are judged by the way you 
speak and write, 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you gain a noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Zj391A), Palace Gate, London, 
Ww. .8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 

Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone. 

Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and rte 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ,, LL.B., etc.. 
ternal London University Degrees; for ‘civil 
Service, Local Government and coamnicnay 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Portola 
Management; fort 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, et 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam, 
courses in business subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSE:! 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects ir 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or-call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


BN CUAGES 


Learn French—-or one of several European Languages— 
The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning — 
. Simply absorb the language and imitate 


the accent from natural, everyday conversation on gramo- — 


\ - 


phone records; with a special book for guidance. Z 


PRELIMINARY COURSES £6-15-0. 
FRENCH-GERMAN-ITALIAN- RUSSIADS SPANISH 


Institutes Ltd., 


